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PREFACE. 



The object of this work is two-fold. First, it is proposed to give a 
popular and succinct account of the phenomena which indicate the 
presence of that mysterious, sustaining force we denominate Life, or 
Vitality, and of the laws which appear to govern their manifestation ; 
secondly, will be considered, those Spiritual, or Emotional and Intel- 
lectual States, which collectively constitute the essential history of our 
temporal lives, rendering existence either pleasurable or painful. The 
enquiry will thus embrace all the most interesting and instructive 
subjects alike of physiology and psychology ; — the constitution of 
external nature ; the organization and functions of the bodies in which 
we dwell ; the delights which attend the exercise of the intellect and 
the aflfections ; the glory and loveliness of the works of God, — will all 
come under notice, and receive their fitting meed of illustration. Espe- 
cially will the practical value and interest of life be pointed out ; tlie 
unity and fine symmetry of the True, the Beautiful, and the Good ; the 
poetry of * common things,' and the intimate dependence of the whole 
upon Him in whom * we live, and move, and have our being.' Man, as 
the noblest recipient, upon earth, of the divine life, will naturally be the 
principal object of consideration ; not, however, the only one. Seeing 
that he is the Archetype of the entire system of living things, thd 
principles of a true doctrine concerning him become the principles of 
Natural Ilibtory in every one of its departments. Animals, plants, even 
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the inorganic world of minerals, will all, therefore, be taken account of, 
in 80 far as will be needful to the general purpose of the volume. 
To those who care for the illustration which physical science casts upon 
the science of mind, and upon the truths of Revelation, there wiU pro- 
bably be much that is both novel and inviting. In fact, it has been 
sedulously aimed to shew how intimate and striking is the correlation 
of human knowledges, and how grand is the harmony of things natural 
and divine. There has been no hesitation in dealing with some of the 
most sacred of topics, when opportunity for illustrating them has 
arisen. The physical and the spiritual worlds are in such close connec- 
tion, that to attempt to treat philosophically of either of them apart 
from the other, is to divorce what God has joined together. Though 
the authorized teacher of holy things undoubtedly has his special office, 
it is no invasion, therefore, of his prerogative to speak * religiously * on 
themes so high and beautiful as the attestations of the divine love 
expressed in nature. Science w^ithout religion is empty and unvital. 
True wisdom, finding the whole world expressive of God, calls upon us 
to walk, at all times and in all places, in the worship and reverent 
contemplation of Him. 

The views which are set forth possess few claims to originality. 
They are such as have been held by select thinkers in every age, 
though perhaps never before expressed connectedly, or in similar terms. 
Not that the book is a mere compilation of time-worn facts. Several 
of the chapters, such as those upon Rejuvenescence, and the Prefigu- 
rations of Nature, deal with subjects hitherto scarcely touched. Neither 
are the views here offered final, or binding on a single reader j they are 
offered as suggestions rather than doctrines. Certainly, most part of the 
work is written affirmatively, but this must be taken only as indicating 
earnestness of conviction ; anything like dogmatizing is altogether dis- 
claimed. They are views which have brought inexpressible happiness 
to the writer ; and they are offered in the hope that, while they may 
render the strange mystery of life less perplexing, they will help to 
render others happy likewise. 

That the book is in many respects greatly deficient, no one can 
become more conscious tlian the author is. It would be remarkable 
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were it otherwise, when the vast extent of the subject is considered, 
and the impossibility of compressing it into moderate limits. A large 
number of quotatioDs will be found, ample reference being made to the 
authorities in all the more important of them, and the remainder 
acknowledged in the usual manner. The reader who is acquainted 
with the authors cited, will not regret to meet old friends ; and to the 
younger student, they may be valuable as pointing to new sources of 
information. Inserted, as a considerable portion of them have been, 
purely from memory, exercised over a long and diversified course of 
reading, it has been impossible always to authenticate minutely. For 
the benefit of the younger reader, copious references to the literature of 
the subject are also introduced ; the book forming, in this respect, a 
kind of index. Some subjects may seem to call for more lengthy treat- 
ment than they receive; but they are designedly curtailed, because 
already discussed, in exienso, by authors of repute. Such are Sleep, 
and the Brain. Imperfect remarks upon other topics are compensated 
in the Supplementary Notes. 

Appended will be found an appropriate adjunct to the subject of 
Life, in the shape of a little essay on * Times and Seasons.' 
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LIFE; 

ITS NATURE, VARIETIES, AND PHENOMENA. 



Chapter I. 

1. Life is the loftiest subject of philosophy. There is no place 
where life is not present, and there never was a time when life was 
not. In the great composite fact of a Creator are involved the 
elemental facts of Omnipresence and Eternity of Existence, and these 
in turn involve Infinite Creative Activity, which is the production and 
sustentation of arenas of ever-renovated life. To suppose the Creator 
ever to have been inactive or unproducing, would be to suppose him in- 
consistent with himself. Doubtless every one of the innumerable orbs 
of the universe had a beginning; some, probably, were created long 
subsequently to others, and are comparatively in their childhood ; but 
a period when there were no worlds, — ^no terraqueous scenes of the 
bestowal of the Divine Love, the mind is incapable of conceiving. 
Ancient as our own world is, there were * morning-stars ' which * sang 
together' at its nativity. That such scenes of life do really exist, 
certainly we neither know, nor is it probable that it lies within the 
power of man scientifically to determine ; but the affirmative is con- 
genial alike to reason, philosophy^ and enlarged ideas of God. Truth 
in such matters, is determined by balancing probabilities, rather than 
by rigid, mathematical demonstration ; if the former proposition be 
admissible, namely, that an inactive, unproducing Creator is a contra- 
diction in terms, the * plurality of worlds' is a corollary almost inevit- 
able. * Life was not made for matter, but matter for life. In whatever 
spot we see it, whether at our feet, or in the planet, or in the remotest 
star, we may be sure that life is there; life physical to eiyoy its 
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beauties ; life moral to worship its Maker ; life intellectual to proclaim 
his wisdom and his power.' Doubtless, too, every shape of organized 
existence had its own special era of commencement, as illustrated in 
the sequentialism of the fossils beneath our feet ;* but those reiy fossils 
shew at the same moment, that organic life is cotemporaneous with 
the consolidation of the worlds which it embellishes, and thus with the 
dayspring of Time. The rery purpose of a world*8 creation is that it 
shall be at once clothed and made beautiful with life. * For thus saith 
the Lord that created the heavens ; God himself that formed the earth 
and made it ; He hath established it ; He created it not in vain ; He 
formed it to be inhabited.' 

2. Under the term Life, however, rightly regarded, is comprehended 
far more than it is ordinarily used to denote. We err, if when thinking 
of the habitations of life, we associate it only with ourselves, animals, 
and plants. Life, in its proper, generic sense, is the name of the 
sustaining principle by which everything out of the Creator subsists, 
whether worlds, metals, minerals, trees, animals, mankind, angels, or 
devils, together with all thought and feeling. Nothing is absolutely 
lifeless, though many things are relatively so; and it is simply a 
conventional restriction of the term, which makes Ufe signify no more 
than the vital energy of air organized, material body. ** * The life 
which works in your organized frame,' said Laon, *is but an exalted 
condition of the power which occasions the accretion of particles into 
this crystalline mass. The quickening force of nature through every 
form of being is the same.' "f ' The characteristic,' observes another 
quick-sighted writer, ' which, manifested in a high degree, we caU Life, 
is a characteristic manifested only in a lower degree, by so-called 
inanimate objects.'! Hufeland, Oersted, Coleridge, in his * Theory (rf^ 
Life,' Arnold Guyot, in * The Earth and Man,' and many others, 
express themselves in similar terms. The language of poetry, or rather 
of the poetic sentiment, — the golden key to the essential meanings of 
words, and the teacher of their right applications, has from ages 
immemorial shewn that life is no mere term of physidogy ; and Scrip- 

* The non-geological reader may be apprised that the petrified remains of 
animals and plants, which form so large a portion of collections of natural 
curiosities, are not mixed indiscriminately in the earth, but always occupy the 
same relative places. That is, every layer or stratum, or at least every group of 
strata, has its peculiar fossils, shewing that there must have been as many 
distinct creations as there are changes in the character of the relics. 

+ * Panthea, or the Spirit of Nature,' by Robert Hunt, p. 60. 1849. 

\ Herbert Spencer. — Weitminster Reviewt April, 1852, p. 472. 
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turO) which is the sum and immortal bloom of all poetry, pronoances, 
in its usages, a divine confirmation. In the force and multiplicity of 
its figurative applications, no word takes precedence of Life, — ^a fact 
which mere accident or conformity to other men's example, would be 
quite insufficient to account for ; the reason is that what we ordinarily 
call 'Life,* namely, organic, physiological life, is the exponent and 
explanatory phase of a principle felt to be omnipresent, manifold in 
expression, but uniform in entity. The profound^ unerring perceptions 
of the harmonies of nature, which were the original architects, and are 
the conservators and trustees of language, acknowledge no private pro- 
perty in words ; and though conventionalism and contraction of view 
may seek to enslave particular terms. Life among the number ; ever 
and ever do those perceptions free them from their bonds, and pass them 
on to their rightful inheritances. Hence it is that on the lips of the 
poet ; that is, on the lips of every man who is in closer alhance with 
God, and Truth, and Nature than are the multitude ; words which with 
the vulgw, have but one solitary, narrowed meaning, are continually 
found serving varied and brilliant purposes, which Taste appreciates and 
relishes delightedly. Strange and unnatural as its phrases may sound 
to the unreflective mind, figurative language, rightly so called, is Nature's 
high-priest of Truth. * Rightly so called,' because metaphors and 
similes founded upon mere arbitrary or far-fetched comparisons, though 
often confounded with figurative language, are generally but its mockery 
and caricature. True figurative language is an echo of the divine, 
immortal harmonies of nature, thus their faithful expositor, the vestibule 
of Philosophy, and an epitome of the highest science of the universe. 

It is this proper, generic significance of the word Life, which we 
propose to recognize and illustrate in the following pages ; physiological 
K)r organic life taking its place, not as life absolutely and exclusively, 
but as one manifestation among many. 

3. When it is popularly? said, then, that one thing is animate, and 
cmother inanimate ; that life is present here, but absent there ; all that is 
essentially involved in the words is that a particular manifestation of 
life is absent or present. Such phrases come of confounding Expres- 
sion, which is variable, with Principle, which is uniform. A particular 
presentation of life is contemplated, and thus not only is the principle 
itself misconceived ; but every thing which does not conform to the 
assumed impersonation of it, is pronounced contrary to that which 
in reality has no contraries. Just as with popular notions of what 
constitutes Religion, which it is impossible rightly to apprehend and 
define, so long as it is confounded with the forms of faith, and the 
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modes and attitudes of worship, by which it is locaUy sought to be 
realized. It is a mere assumption, for instance, that life is present 
only where there are physical growth, feeding, motion, sensation, 
reproduction, &c. Life confines itself to no such scanty costume ; and 
as if it would rebuke the penuriousness of a doctrine which so limits 
and degrades it, often forbears from all the more striking phenomena of 
the series, in the very departments of nature of which they are asserted 
to be characteristic; and expresses itself so slenderly, that science 
needs all its eyes and analogies to discern it. In the fungi, for instance, 
and in the sponge, both of which forms of being, by reason of their 
attenuated presentation of life, have been regarded in time past, as 
belonging to inorganic nature. Fungi have been thought to be the 
extinguished relics or corpses of the beautiful meteors called ' fedling 
stars,' while sponges have been deemed mere concretions of the foam 
of the sea. * There is found,' says old Gerarde, * growing vpon the 
rocks neare vnto the sea, a certaine matter wrought together of the 
fome or froth of the sea, which we call spunges.' (Herbal, p. 1578.) 
It is proper to remark, however, that by Aristotle, the fiither of natural 
history, the animal constitution of sponges was at all events, anticipated.* 
So with the beautiful frondose zoophytes called Sertularia, Thuiaria, 
Plumularia, Flustra, &c.f So late as a century ago, the mineralogists 
disputed the zoological and botanical claims to the possession of these 
beautiful organisms, contending that they were * formed by the sedi- 
ment and agglutination of a submarine, general compost of calcareous 
and argillaceous materials, moulded into the figures of trees and mosses 
by the motion of the waves ; by crystallization (as in salts), or by some 
imagined vegetative power in brute matter.'! Ray himself seems not 
to have made up his mind about them, for though in some of his 
writings he indicates a correct apprehension of their nature, in the 
* Wisdom of God manifested in the Works of Creation,' he includes 
them among * inanimate, mixed bodies,' or * stones, metals, minerals, 

♦ For a long and eminently interesting account of the opinions and discoveries 
of the nature of Sponges, and of their situation and rank in the scale of 
organized being, see Johnston's admirable * History of British Sponges and 
Lithophytes,' chap. 2, 1842. 

f Though these names may not be familiar, the objects they designate are 
known to all who have interested themselves in the curiosities and wonders of the 
shore. Besembling sea-weeds in their general aspect and configuration, and 
commonly confounded with them, they are, nevertheless, readily distinguishable 
by their semi-crystalline texture, and whitish-brown colour; the prevailing 
colours of true sea-weeds being pink, green, or dark olive. 

J Johnston. History of the British Zoophytes, vol. 1, p. 408. 
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and salts.' * Some/ says he, ' have a kind of vegetation and resem* 
blance of plants, as Corals, Fori, and Fungites, whicli grow upon 
the rocks like shrubs.'^ The fact is, the notions of life and of 
what lives, as of the whole, genuine, truth in any other matter, 
are things essentially of growth, and modification for the better. The 
popular notion of life is not a censurable one. It necessarily pre- 
cedes ; the error being to remain in it, after it has been shewn to 
be only part of a truth. Nothing is more needful to' advancement 
in philosophy than to distinguish between what is acttially true, and 
what is only apparently true. It is this, indeed, which establishes 
the main difference between the intellectual conditions of childhood and 
maturity, and thus between their counterparts, the uncultivated and the 
cultivated mind. To the former, the sun veritably rises and sets, while 
the earth stands still ; — apparently true, certainly, yet in direct anta- 
gonism to fact. A stick immersed in water appears to be broken ; the 
banks of a river seem to move as we sail past ; the coast seems to 
recede from the departing ship ; a burning coal swung quickly round 
seems a ring of fire. Similar is the apparent and the genuine truth 
coneemiug where life is ; only that here the error is of defect rather 
than contrariety. Tell the dull-witted, uninformed man that the grey, 
leatherlike fungus upon the old paling lives as veritably as he himself 
does, and he will laugh at you. To him, eating, drinking, and move- 
ment from- place to place alone indicate life. You may get his assent 
perhaps to the proposition that the beautiful tree swaying its branches 
there, is alive ; but to make the same demand on behalf of the lichens, 
is to quench tJl his belief in your sincerity, if not in your sanity. To 
the perception of this higher theorem he must progress, as his teacher 
did before him ; and as that teacher himself also further progresses, 
when not shackled by a mistaken deference, to the perception of a sus- 
taining life even in inorganic things. No estimate of facts in nature 
can be regarded as just, consistent, and complete, which confines itself 
to a fixed circumference, calling every thing beyond, barbarian. In his 
sphere, the philosopher who sees life only in things organic, is no more 
advanced than the rustic and the child, who allow it only to animals. 

4. It needs very little observation of nature to perceive that life does 
not necessarily imply consciousness or feeling. If it did, the whole 
vegetable creation would be lifeless, together with many animal struc- 
tures of humble kind, as the sponge and allied beings. So with the 
mere circumstances, separately taken, of spontaneous motion, feeding, 
and growth. As regards motion, for instance, no observation or experi- 
• Pp. lOO-lOfr, 4th Edit. 1704. 
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enee has rendered it even probable that plants ever move spontaneously; 
and the same maj be said of the humble animal structures just alluded 
to. This might be presupposed, indeed, from the utter absence from 
plants and the sponge, of consciousness and sensation. For without 
sensation there can be no volition, and without volition there can be no 
spontaneous movement The fascinatingly curious examples of move- 
ment furnished in the different kinds of Sensitive-plant,'!* may seem to 
be exceptional, but the whole of these are referable to causes which 
involve no degree whatever of volition. The most curious of all, 
namely, the play of the leaflets of the Moving-plant, f may be com- 
pared with such movements in the animal body as that of the heart, 
which is constantly pulsating, yet quite independently of the will, 
and even out of its control. Exceptions may also seem to occur in the 
closing and opening of many kinds of flowers, commonly called their 
sleep and their waking; also in the folding and re-expansion of the 
leaves, and in the advance of the stamens of certain flowers towards 
the pistil. For all of these, however, there is adequate explanation. 
Causes exciting from without, manifestly elicit the chief part of the 
respective movements ; while others are purely mechanical. Nothing 
is easier to perceive, for instance, than that the leap of the stamens 
of the Kalmia from their niches in the corolla, comes of the wider 
expansion of the flower, which unfixes the anthers, and thus causes the 
filaments to exchange their constrained curvature for the straightness 
of freedom. J The only other kind of vegetable movement, apparently 

spontaneous, is that of the minute aquatics called, from the nature of 

• 

• There are many kinds of sensitive-plant besides the species commonly so 
called, though nearly all are comprised in the great family of plants called 
Legumino8<B» The veritable Mimosa Beruitiva is a very different thing from the 
beautiful little Mimosa pudica^ the species ordinarily known as the sensitive- 
plant. The other examples of sensitiveness occur in different species of 
OxaMdea, a family of which our English wood-sorrel is the type ; and in the 
extraordinary plants known as the fly-catchers, comprehended in the family of 
Droseracea, the most remarkable being the North American Venus' fly-trap, or 
Dionaa muscipula. 

•f- The Moving-plant, or Desmodium gyrans, is a native of Bengal, and one of 
the family of the LeguminossB ahove mentioned. Its leaves are somewhat like 
those of the clover, and the leaflets, under given circumstances, keep moving up 
and down. An excellent coloured drawing of it may be seen in the Icones 
Plantarum rariorum of Jacqnin, vol. 8, tab. 565. (1703.) Similar movements 
take place in the Desmodium gyroides and D. vespertilionis, 

I For particulars of various plant-movements of this nature, see Balfour's 
* Class-Book of Botany,' pp. 492 — 500 ; and on the subject of plant-motion in ge- 
neral, Carpenter's * Principled of General and Comparative Physiology,' chap. xv. 
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their movement, OsciUatoria. Carpenter compares this to the ciliary 
movement in animals, which is so independent of volition as often to 
continue after the organism itself is dead.* 

5. That the mere act of feeding is not an indispensahle testimony to 
the presence of life, is shewn in deciduous trees, or those which cast 
their foliage in the autumn, and hyhemate till spring, seeing that 
without the presence of leaves, no true vegetahle nutrition can proceed. 
So with the phenomenon of growing. That this is not needed in order 
to hetoken life, is illustrated in every egg hefore it is placed under the 
hen, and in every seed hefore put into the soil. Favourite examples 
with the physiologists of what they term ' latent life,' in reality the egg 
and the seed exist as such hy reason of their actual life. Only the 
manifestation of life can allowahly be said to lie 'latent.* And this 
because particular physical conditions must be in attendance before life 
can manifest or phenomenize itself. If it were not for their actual 
life, neither seed nor egg could await these conditions. Hence it is, 
however, that eggs may be artificially preserved for indefinite periods, f 
and that seeds secluded from the influence of air, water, and heat, 
(which are the physical conditions necessary to the manifestation of 
their life,) retain their power of vegetating for centuries. When excava- 
tions are made in the ground, the earth brought to the surface speedily 
becomes covered with plants, the seeds of which had been accidentally 
buried at some remote period ; and some of these plants are not infre- 
quently of species different from those in the neighbourhood. Even 
ploughing deeper than usual will occasion such resurrections. So, too, 

• For descriptions and colonred drawings of the Oteillatoria, see the ' British 
Fresh-water Algee' of Hassall, (1845); wherein is shewn reason also for supposing 
the motion of these plants to have heen * misunderstood and exaggerated to such 
an extent, as to have surrounded them with an unnecessary degree of mysteiy.' 

< Ciliary motion ' is that of the eiliaf in animalcules the principal organs of 
locomotion and of obtaining food ; hut best to he understood, perhaps, from what 
these organs and their movement are in our own bodies. The human cilia are 
minute, transparent hairs, ranging from l-OOOth to l-5000th of an inch in length, 
and covering various interior surfaces, with which water or other more or less 
fluid matters are commonly in contact. They abound about the eyes and ears, 
and cover the whole extent of the respiratory mucous tract. Their oflBce is to 
assist in propelling onwards, and usually outwards, the fluid matters brought into 
contact with them ; and they do this either by constantly waving backwards and 
forwards, or by whirling round on their bases, so that the extremities describe 
circles ; the natural result being a continuous current in a determinate direction. 
The waving and whirling are the ' ciliary movement.' 

f Eggs have been found in a perfectly sound state, no less than three hundred 
years old. Qa/rdeneri' Chronicle^ No. 34, August 20th, 1853, p. 54. 
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whan the mufaee soil of old gBfdens is paied off. Often has there shone 
a lorelj and unexpected renewal of choioe blossoms on remoTing the 
turf under the walls of old, grey castles and abbeys, which for ages, iyj 
and the laithftil wallflower alone have solaced.* The atmosphere itself 
is charged with seeds, — ^those minute bodies produced in such amazing 
numbers by the Ciyptogamia, and which indicate their presence the 
instant that circumstances enable them to vegetate. Wherever vegetable 
mildew makes its appearance, it is owing to the vegetation of these in- 
visible floating seeds, the vital energy of which, — suspended only till a 
fitting nidu$ shall ofler itself, — ^is one of the most wonderful things in 
nature. The genera most largely represented are Penicillium, Oidium, 
Chietomium, Bporodyce, ^c.f Not only do the seeds of these and 
other microscopic fungi, along with those of mosses and lichens, thus 
float in the atmosphere, waiting their opportunity to grow. There can 
be little doubt that associated with them are myriads of germs of animal- 
cuU$, which And a suitable nidm in water containing organic matter in 
a state of decomposition, one kind following another, according to the 
stage to which the decomposition has .proceeded, but which remain 
dormant until such a nidua is aflbrded. It may be added that as life 
does not nocessarily imply movement, feeding, sensation, &c., so neither 
is any one of the instruments through which organic life is manifested, 
universally present. No one organ in particular can be deemed there- 
fore, as essential to life, or as absolutely characteristic and indicative 
of life, 

6. That life does not necessarily imply organization or reproduction, 
is shewn in what may without impropriety be called the Life of the 
World. Doubtless, there is an impassable chasm between the mineral 
and the vegetable, as between the vegetable and the animal, and between 
the animal and man. But this inorganic nature, which is represented 

• See, for illuBtrationa, Jesse's Gleanings in Natural Histoiy, vol. 1, p. 188, 
and d, p. 135 ; Hooker's Companion to the Botanical Magazine, vol. d, p. 293 ; 
Loudon's Magazine of Natural History, iii., 418 ; viii., 303 ; x., 447, &q. 

The well known story of the grains of wheat taken from the hand of the 
Egyptian mummy, germinating after thirty centuries' captivity, though doubted 
by many, Schleiden at least is a believer in. * How long,' says he, ' the vital 
power may slumber in the seed, is shewn by the fact that the late Count Von 
Sternberg raised healthy plants of wheat from (prains which were found in a 
mummy case (which, therefore, must have reposed for three thousand years), 
and laid them before the Assembly of Naturalists at Freyburg. This experiment 
has also been made in England.' (The Plant, p. 71.) 

f Mildew does not always consist of minute vegetable growth. Sometimes, 
perhaps usually, in manufactured goods, it is referable to an action purely chemical. 
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as * dead,* because it has not the same life with the animal or plant, is 
it then, to quote Giijot, destitute of all life ? It has all the appearances 
of life, we cannot but confess. Has it not motion in the water which 
streams and murmurs on the surface of the continents, and which tosses 
in the waves of the sea? Has it not sympathies and antipathies in 
those mysterious elective affinities of the molecules of matter which 
chemistiy investigates ? Has it not the powerful attractions of bodies 
to each other, which govern the motions of the stars scattered in the 
immensity of space, and keep them in an admirable harmony ? Do we 
not see, and always with a secret astonishment, the magnetic needle 
agitated at the approach of a particle of iron, and leaping under the 
fire of the Northern Light? Place any material body whatever by the 
side of another, do they not immediately enter into relations of inter- 
change, of molecular attraction, of electricity, of magnetism? In the 
inorganic part of matter, as in the organic, all is acting, all is promoting 
change, all is itself undergoing transformation. And thus, though 
this life of the globe, this physiology of our planet, is not the life of 
the tree or the bird, is it not also a life ? Assuredly it is. We cannot 
refuse so to call those lively actions and reactions, that perpetual 
play of the forces of matter, of which we are every day the witnesses. 
The thousand voices of nature which make themselves heard around 
us, and in so many ways betoken incessant and prodigious activity, 
proclaim it so loudly that we cannot shut our ears to their language. 
Equally, too, may we recognise life as the central, governing force of 
everything comprehended under the names of Intellect and Will. The 
particular phenomena of animal and plant life may not be present, but 
they are replaced by phenomena no less truly vital. Indeed the life of 
the soul, or that which is played forth as the activity of the intellect 
and the affections, is the highest expression of all. Compared with this 
life, the life of animals and plants, and the life of the globe, are but 
mimicries and shadows. 

7. The doctrine of life above indicated is no mere hypothesis of the 
imagination. It is eminently practical, and promotive of the highest 
aims of science, both physical and metaphysical. For it is not only 
the characteristic and test, but the noble function, of a doctrine true to 
the unity, and thus to the totality, of nature, that no fiact or phenomenon 
in the universe is absolutely beyond the range of its powers of interpre- 
tation. Such a doctrine has not only a local value and application, but 
is, directly or indirectly, a clue to the whole mystery of creation. Life 
it is which gives to the universe all its reality as well as splendour, so 
that the clearer our conception of life, the more nearly do we approach 
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8. Primarily, the expression or maqifest^'tip.n of life is Ucofyld^ — 
physical and spiritual. Physical life is life as expressed in the con- 
stituents of i)ie material or external world, giving e^tenoe to whatever 
is cognizable by the senses. Spiritual lifip is that which gives vitalijty to 
the soul ; underlying thought and feeling, animatii^g the intellect and 
the affections, and sustaining all that is contained in the invisible, uon- 
material, or spiritual world. The former ei^pression of life belgjigs 
to Time and Space \ the latter appertains to mental mi i^motioml 
States, which know neither seasons nor distances, inasmuch as ih^ 
transpire ii; a world which is independent pf both time and space ; — ^the 
world in which man dwells, as to his aqtfi, from the inoment he first 
draws breath ; and wherein he is a fellow-citizen, according to his moral 
state, with angels or with devils. Spiritual life, — so fSax as it is allowed 
the finite mind to perceive, is expressed in only on^ mode '• Physical 
life is expressed in two modes, namely, as observable, (1) in the inoigaoiQ 
half of the material preation ; (U;) in the organic half. The latter, 
which may be called Organic or Physiological lifq, presents the further 
distinction of life as it is in animals, (including tl^e material body, or 

• Ooleridge ofges this in his < Theory of life,* above cited. Br. RadcHffls also, 
in his * Protfus, pr the Jaw of Matove,' 180O, * As an eainast,' he observes, <^ 
1^ rich harvest whi^ch is to o^me w^ueof^ t^e ^i^ff^at separa^W qI shysiologj from 
physics shall be forgotte;i ; several phepqniemi which were (U|ce 4sa4ed pecoUar 
to living bodies, are now explained by ordinary pl\^sical influences.' p. 2. 
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IkMNrgBnia fife- ig Ibe lolvoBt etgnmrn ; YegttMe sueobads; AnioMd* 
life comes next ;i aad' Invest is th» Spiritaai; BovditlleMit 'm a'^resfr 
mysterjr that (me^ and' thr same vittd element' BkeiM manifest itself 
under sadr dafiferent' aspect ; liiou^' it' is^ not witkant- eoio^d stiikin|p 
iUosMtiyeaaaalogiesinTmateinal^nafeinne, whece the simie' essentiid sub* 
stanoe la ocoasionallf found putting on eacl^mefy i&ffsnat foms^ as in* 
die oBse of efaarooal and t&e diamond, which* aife well' known i» he each- 
of t^em carbon; Ther great fundamental fiiineiple; however, is'tHis^^^* 
that the Bivinef Life, while one- in itsdf, is altvays played forth oom* 
mensurately with the qfoality and thedesdnatioix as-to office, of the form 
into whidh it is transmitted'. The moiid elaboratiB and oomplicated' that 
form, and the-moie princely its heritage of office, the more exahed is' 
the presentation, and the more noble- the operation, of the life which 
fills it Thisr may be familiariy illustiat^ by the* operation, under 
its^ various^ djfportcmities,: of wxt^, whieh in composition and inhe^ 
rtot ctqpatiilLtles; is' everywhere preeisely the same. Thus, when' 
in oonneotaon with maohinety, which- is- like the oomjilioated and' 
elaborate' sttnieture of oigainzed bodies, we see it either turning tiie 
hugem^-whe^ by^the tiYet;^ or heaited into^ e(team, middng a thousand 
wheels whiirL in' concert; and' in> eildier case promotiiig. mightiest endcr 
and useis. AwAj from'^ maehiiiezjr, and merely gliding as a stream 
towards the sea^^it servei^ blit to assist om^arda' the boat that majr be 
laioncfied' upon it7 Jjpng. aa a stiU' Itfhe/ afmeng the unpeopled aii<t 
silent mountains,; its eneigy gfeems depressed into inertia^ thou|^ at^ 
ahy momeiit tliatven^l^ is cafnible' of being' ]^yed foxHii- in alL its' 
astounding pknjtilcb^ give it but • tbs- adequate - iiMidium;- Se with the- 
lUvine life in- tUo univerae.- In iJie wofds of a powisrfdl writdr, * the 
material world? with its- objects sublimely great- at- meanly, little, as we 
judge them ; its atoms of dust, its orbs of firef ; the rock that stands 
by the sea^shore, the water that wdars it away ;' the~wtMrm, a** birth of 
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yesterday, which we trample under foot ; the streets of constellations 
that gleam perennial overhead ; the aspiring pahn-tree fixed to one spot; 
and the lions that are sent out free ; — ^these incarnate and make yisible 
all of God their natures wiQ admit,' — ^that is, all of his Life that they 
are competent to receive and play forth. 

9. Whether physical or spiritual, organic or inorganic, animal or 
vegetable, life, however, always presents itself as communicated through 
one simple formula, namely, action and re-acHon. The grander present- 
ations transpire where there are greatest variety and complexity of action 
and re-action, — all the results converging, at the same time, to one 
great end, as in plants, animals, and man. The slenderest are where 
the actions and reactions are simplest and fewest, and transpire without 
any such immediate reference, as in the phenomena of inorganic che- 
mistiy. Not that the phrase ' action and re-action' involves a definition 
of life. life does not admit of definition ; because to comprehend life 
in its essence, would be to comprehend the Infinite. To man, life can 
never be anything but life. This is negatively certified by the innu- 
merable attempts which have been made at definitions of life ; for either 
they have been mere substitutions of many words for one, adding 
nothing to our previous knowledge ; or they have alluded only to some 
given phase, or to a particular phenomenon of life. When Bichat, for 
instance, opens his celebrated * Becherches Physiologiques sur la Vie et 
la Mort,' by defining life as the sum of all the functions by which death 
is resisted,* what is it, as Coleridge well asks, but a circuitous way of 
saying that life consists in being able to live? Eicherand's definition 
that * Life consists in the aggregate of those phenomena which manifest 
themselves in succession for a limited time in organized beings ;' and 
Dr. Fletcher's, that *Life consists in the sum of the characteristic 
actions of organized beings, performed in virtue of a specific suscepti- 
bility, acted upon by specific stimuli ;' sound well, but explain nothing. 
It is plain that the attempt to say even what organic life is, ends in 
simply enumerating the actions of which an organized living being is 
capable. Some definitions have been couched in a single word, as in 
calling the organic expression of life ' assimilation.' What is assimila- 
tion but a circumstance of organic life ? In no way is it more inevitable 
than reproduction is. Were assimilation life itself, we should know all 
about the latter, so soon as we had noted the assimilating process, by 
means of a little chemistry, in the green duckweed of the standing pooL 

• * ta tie eit VememhU desfonctions qui rkmtent h la mart: See the remarks 
on this much criticized sentence in the edition of Bichat hy Cerise. Nou/wlh 
Sdition, Paris, 1852, p. 274. 
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10. The nearest approa4ih iliat can be made to an insight into Life, is 
to view it as the Divine Wisdom and the Divine Goodness in operation. 
Infinite Wisdom and Infinite Gk)odne8s, as we have seen in another 
place, (Sexuality of Nature, p. 20,) are shewn both by natiual and 
revealed theology, to be the all-comprehending essentiab of the Divine ; 
omnipotence, omniscience, justice, mercy, and every other attribute, 
necessarily inhering in these two. Together, these two principles con- 
stitute the Love of God, (Ibid, p. 21,) the very nature of which is to 
be ever playing itself forth as Life. At once derived from, and illus- 
trating this sublime, archetypal, duality in unity, is the great fact that, 
underlying every phenomenon of the material world, and underlying 
every psychological occurrence, is a causative relation of Two things, or 
of Two principles, as the case may be, different and unequal ; yet of 
such a difference, and such an inequality, that as with man and woman 
(the * image* and the 'likeness* of the Divine Wisdom and Goodness) 
each is the complement of the other ; one being gifted with energy to 
act, the other with equal energy and aptitude to r^-act. It is by 
means, accordingly, of this difference and inequality, involving an 
admirable adaptation and aptitude to act and re-act; and thus to 
enter into a relation of which marriage is the highest realization, 
that all presentation of life takes place. The imion of the proto- 
typal, productive Wisdom and Goodness in the Divine, is itself a 
marrii^e, — ^using the word in the high and holy sense which alone 
properly attaches to it ; so that Life might not inappropriately be des- 
cribed as the playing forth of the principle of which human marriage is 
an embodiment. What is marriage but the consummation, and activity, 
and heavenliest attitude of Love ? The development of a new living 
creature, that is, of a new incarnation of life, when there is externalized 
love between the Divine image and the Divine likeness, or man and 
woman, (who in matrimony rightfully so called, constitute the finite 
picture and counterpart of the Almighty,) is the very symbol and 
emblem of the development of all life whatever. What the babe is to 
its parents, the presentation of life is to the action and re-action of the 
two things or two natures underlying it. 

11. In the fulfilment of those mutual adaptations and aptitudes, which, 
constantiy invigorated by the Creator, are incessantiy taking place 
among the elementary substances of the inorganic world, is found then, 
the lowest or simplest presentation of Life. For example, hydrogen on 
the one hand, and oxygen on the other, unite and form water. The 
modus operandi is what science calls their * chemical affinity.* Other 
elements uniting, in certain proportions, fumi^ earths, minerals, oxides, 
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adds^ dkalies. Let the Diviiie Hfe cease te^ opettte vtp(m the serefnl 
elementary siibetBnees, iiolengeractiiatingtlietti to cei&biiie;-^n other 
worcb, let the instromental oliemicai affinitj ceese, and every oompouncE 
solid and fluid of nature wonld instantly decompose, and thus die. 
If wholly withdrawn, the yery globe itself, solid and impregnable as it 
seems, would erapoiate into ' thin air.' For the elementaiy substances- 
themselves depend for existence upon a similar communication of life ; 
the action and re-action through which it is made apparent^ being here' 
reduced to simple molecular attraction. Yet in this there is no deria*^ 
tion from the general law. Analogy intimates diat eveiy molecule of 
matter in the univerBe, as well as erery composite form of being, 
belongs to one or other of two great classes, respectlTely originating in 
and answering to the Divine Wisdom and the Divine Goodness ; so that 
although the customary fbnnula underiying the presentation of life is, 
in molecular attraction, too attenuate for detection ; there is not only no 
reason to doubt that action and re-action are going on, but every probsr 
bility that they are in their accustomed, energetic play. The several 
elementary substances, gold, silver, iron, silex, iodine, oxygen, hydrogen, 
&c.t come each of a special play of attraction among the primitive 
molecules of the universe, (with a coroDary, in the resulting products, of 
absolute and relative gravity, ductility, elasticity, &c.,) such as, wherever 
it may operate, causes gold to be, or silver, or iron^ or silex, and cannot 
cause any thing else. And thus it is that the life of inorganic substances 
is as truly a life as the life which constructs the body of an animal or a 
plant, necessitating a dove where we find a dovoj a lily where we find a 
lily ; as in the former case, gold wh^re we find gold, silver where we 
find silver. It is not meant to assert that the particular masBes of gold, 
silver, &c., as masses, are alive. Bulk and configuration in such things 
are purely accidental features ; and are in no way to be thought of as 
connected with their life. The phenomena of the inorganic world, 
known as Gravitation, Attroctionj Cohesion, Ac., comprising every 
thing studied by the meteorologist^ the electrician, and tiiemagnetist, 
come of similar binary causes. The sun and moon cast their light upon 
us, the rain fiaJls, and the waves roll; the spheres preserve their 
rotundity, and persevere in their' motions, all as the result of under- 
lying dual forces. 

12. The designation of chemicai affinity as 'instrumental* will indi- 
cate that the Divine vitalizing force is not to be supposed to be 
immediately expressed, — ^not even in the life of the angels. God never 
acts except through a mediunt, whether as regards the government of 
the material or of the spiritual world'; and the media through which he 



iiommviiuotttefii Ufe to the fionner, aie what sdenee calls the * physical 
forces/ or the ' lawa of nature/ chemical afi&nity being oim. All life is 
strictly and wholly dependextt on the opemtion of natural laws. A 
faioiliar and an ^^y-spoken phrase, the ' laws of nature/ is yet one 
little understood. ' In all ages of the worid*' says Hitchcock, ' where 
men have been enlightened enough to reason upon the causes of 
phenomena, a mystcarious and a mighly power has been imputed to the 
Uma of nature, A IsJEge poiAioii of die moat enli^tened men have felt 
as if these laws not only explain, hut possess an inherent power to 
continue, the ordinary operatioas of nature. But what is a natural law 
without the presence and energizing power of the hiwgwer f Who can 
shew how a law operates except through the influence of the lawgiver ? 
How unphilosophical then to sepamta a law of nature from the Deity, 
and to imagine him to have withdrawn from his works. To do this 
would be to annihilate the law. He qiust be present every moment, 
and direct every movement of the universe, as really as the mind of 
man must be in his body in (Mcder to produce movement ikere. The 
law hypothesis supposes kw capable of d(»ng what only Infinite wisdom 
and power can do. And what is this but ascribing in&iite perfection to 
law, and making a Deity of the laws which he ordains ?** Law of 
itself could not cause or maintain the existence of a single thing, 
though it was accordiAg to law that aU things were created, and though 
it is by the same i»rimitive, inuoiutable laws, that all phenomena, both 
material and spiritual, tiaospire* It is the life underlying the law 
which calces and sustains. The law is merely the mode of the putting 
forth of that life ; the rule of its action ; the definite method in which 
the internal, Divine, dynamic principle is projected. Nature has no 
independent activity, no causality of its own. God is the only indepen- 
dent existence, and he is the cause of all causes. He alone hath life in 
himself. The laws of nature aire not to be thought of, therefore, as so 
many 'lifeless, unintellectual fatalities,* but as the expressions of 
Divine volitions. Proximately^ as science and all reasonable theology 
agree, the universe, and all that it contains, is ' 2aio-govemed ;* but it 
is at the same time, fundamentally and essentially ' O^oc^govemed.* It 
is of the first importance that these two foots should be discriminated. 
It is the confounding of them that has occasioned so many harsh 
accusations of irreligiousness and impiety from men more at home with 
p8ei}do4heological dogmas than with sound philosophy. It lies, too, at 
the root of much that is called * pantheism' and ' atheism.* * Pantheism,' 
^ays Dr. Brownaon, ' is of two sorts ; one, a low sort of pantheism, 
« BeUgion of Ctedogy. Leotme IX. 
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identifies God with nature ; this is properly atheism : the other sinks 
nature in God, and recognizes no existence but that of God ; this was 
the pantheism of the famous Spinoza, which some people have been 
foolish enough to call atheism. Spinoza was so absorbed in the idea of 
God that he could see nothing else.* God is God, and nature is nature. 
Intimately connected and co-related with each other, yet are they 
eternally distinct. Gross is the speculation which regards God as 
nothing more than the invisible energy of the material universe; *a 
kind of self-constituted, hyper-galvanic battery, which, by its perpetual 
and self-generating action, produces solar and planetaiy revolution, 
terrestrial changes, and those movements in the human mind we call 
Thoughts.* But it is a superstition equally irreverent and pitiable, — 
too current, alas, among pious and well-meaning people, who have never 
troubled themselves to think about the matter, — ^which regards him as 
acting, or even capable of acting, by lawless though benevolent fiat. 
God it is who displays the manifold lovely phenomena which render 
the vicissitudes of the earth, the air, and the sea, pictures so vivid of 
human experience ; but he displays them through agencies external to 
him. The tossing of the white-crested waves ; the gliding of the clouds 
before the wind ; the daily illumination, and the morning and evening 
painting of the sky ; the glitter of the stars ; the rainbow, — ^these, and aU 
other such things, come through ' natural laws,' of the activity of a ' living 
God ;' ever re-asserting for him, in voice profuse of melody, this his most 
ancient title. Oersted never wrote a finer truth than that * the concep- 
tion of the universe is incomplete, if not comprehended as a constant 
and continuous work of the eternally-creating Spirit;* nor Emerson, in 
relation to the same feu^t, that ' it takes as much life to conserve as to 
create.' Because of these great verities is it that to study the laws of 
nature is in reality to study the modes of God*s action ; that science is 
simply * a history of the Divine operations in matter and mind ;* — ^that 
the world, with all its antiquity, is every moment a new creation, — ^the 
song of the morning stars unsuspended and unsuspendable to the ear 
that will listen for it, — a virgin to every fresh wooer of the Beautiful 
and the True. 

13. How close does it bring the Creator to us thus to regard him 
not so much as having made the world, as still engaged in making it ; 
t. e., by supplying the life on which its laws, and thus its being and 
incidents, depend. It is an ill-constructed theology which regards God 
as having created only in past ages. A gorgeous sunset, the leafing of 
a tree in the sweet spring-time, betokens the Divine hand no less pal- 
pably than did the miracles which provided the hungiy multitudes of 
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Galilee with food. 'Depend upon it,* says an eloquent preacher, 
' depend upon it, it is not the want of greater miracles, but of the soul 
to perceive such as are allowed us still, that makes us push all the 
sanctities into the far spaces we cannot reach. The devout feel that 
wherever God's hand is, there is miracle, and it is simply an undevont- 
ness which imagines that only where miracle is, can l^ere be the real 
hand of God. The customs of heaven ought rarely to be more sacred 
in our eyes than its anomalies ; the dear old ways of which the Almighty 
is never tired, than the strange things which he does not love well 
enough to repeat. He who will but discern beneath the sun, as he 
rises any morning, the supporting finger of the Almighty, may recover 
the sweet and reverent surprise with which Adam gazed on the first 
dawn in Paradise ; and if we cannot find him there, — ^if we cannot find 
him on the margin of the sea, or in the flowers by the way side, I do 
not think we should have discovered him any the more, on the grass of 
Gethsemane or Olivet' — (Martineau, * Endeavours after the Christian 
Life,' vol. 2.) 



Chapter III. 

14. The organic, or physiological expression of life, — ^that which 
vitalizes plants and animals, and the material body of man, is so called 
from the circumstance of its phenomena being played forth through the 
medium of special organs. It is what different authors have denominated 
vital force, vital principle, vis vita, spirit of animation, nieus formativus, 
materia vita diffusa, &c. &c., these being but a few of the paraphrases 
in which language, struggling to confer a descriptive name, has been 
fain to hide its inability. This is the expression of .life which, as 
the instrument of all man's temporal enjoyments, has in every age 
allured his intensest interest. Its facts and mysteries have commended 
themselves to his intellect as the peerage of science and philosophy, the 
alpha and the omega of all natural knowledge. If, says Aristotle,. the 
knowledge of things becoming and honourable be deservedly held in 
liigh estimation; and if there be any species of knowledge more 
exquisite than another, either upon account of its accuracy, or of the 
objects to which it relates being more excellent or more wonderful ; we 
should not hesitate to pronounce the history of the animating principle 
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as justly entitled to hold the first rank.* With all enthusiasm and 
assiduity accordingly, have chemistry, anatomy, and physiology toiled 
to translate it, hut toiled in yain, hecause trusting to the light of an 
exclusively secular philosophy. Esteemed hy some the cause of 
organization ; hy others its consequence ; imagined at different periods 
to he heat,f hght, oxygen, J electricity ,§ and galvanism, — still *the 
exulting Eureka has n«t heen uttered, either in the lahoratoiy, the 
dissecting-room, or the schools of the savans. The enigma has con- 
tinued to haffle all the propounders of solutions, — ^the heart of nature's 
mystery has not heen plucked out, even hy the most vigorous of the 
wisest of her sons.*|| And in disappointment must all endeavours 
terminate, as regards the essence of life ; though theology, as we have 
seen, gives us a glimpse of its rationale, which science has utterly 
failed to do, even hy its own confession. * The development of forms,* 
says Dr. Pritchard, in concluding an elaborate essay on the subject, 
* according to their generic, specific, and individual diversities, not less 
in the vegetable than in the animal world, can only be accounted for by 
ascribing it to the universal energy of the Creator.' Viewing it by the 
united light of theosophy and science, we may see that organic life, 
like inoi^anic, comes primarily, of the play of Divine Wisdom and Divine 
Goodness, the infinite, creative duality from which all things pro- 
ceed : — ^proximately, o£ physical Action and Ee-action, which is the finited 
expression of that play ; derived from it as words are' from thoughts, or 
the deeds of friendship from its sentiment. Plants and aninmls there- 
fore have no life of their own ; no independent vitality. Life, indeed, 
is in no case created, and bestowed as a gift upon the forms which it 

* Tov Kok&v Koi rifiioiv <c.T.X., irepi V^XV^» Book i., Chapter 1, the opening 
sentence. 

f Among those who held this very ancient doctrine was Hippocrates. He con- 
sidered heat not only the foundation of life, but as the Divinity itself, intelligent 
and immortal. — AoK€€t, dc /u>i 6 KoKtofievov Bepfi^v dBavarov T€ elvai, km vo€iv 
rravra^ k.t.X, Works, Sec. iii., p. 249. Foesius* Edit., 1621. Relics of this 
belief survive in the phrases vital spark, the flame of life, &c. 

:|: As hy Girtanner, Journal de Physique, <fcc., tome 37, p. 139. See also 
Bostock's Elementary System of Physiology, vol. 1, p. 209, 1824. 

§ This has heen a very favourite hypothesis, and still meets with approval. 
Abejpethy, for one, regarded electricity *not merely as the prime agent in 
sensation, but as even constituting the essence of life itself.' See his * Inquiry, 
&c. into Hunter's Theory of life,' pp. 26, 30, 35, 80, &c., 1814. It is singular to 
find this intelligent writer sliding into materialism at the very time when he is 
directing the force of his genius against it. 

II * Life, its Origin, Gradations, Forms, and Issues,' by the Rev. George Bush, 
page 1. 
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animates. Genuine philosophy knows of no life in the universe but 
what is momentarily sustained by connection with its source, with Him 
who ' alone hath life in Himself.' Would you have its picture, look at 
the flowing streams and rivers, whose shining waters move only as they 
are renewed from eternal springs and fountains welling up where no eye 
can reach. This, however, is not the popular notion of life, which sees 
an image of it rather in the reservoir of water, filled in the first place 
from the spring, but aftenv-ards cut off, and holding an independent 
existence. Few men are willing to regard themselves as dependent on 
the perpetual and momentary influx of the Divine. Not that they deny 
the general proposition that life is from God, and in the hands of God. 
Every one will allow that he derived his life originally fiK)m the 
Almighty, and that the Almighty takes it from him when he pleases. 
But it is wounding to self-love, and to the pride of human nature, to 
think of ourselves as so wholly and minutely dependent as we are, 
moment by moment, day and night ; the senses all the while insinuating 
the reverse. There is, moreover, in the minds of most men, a strong 
aversion to recognise physical effects as resulting from spiritual causes. 
Against everything, indeed, which involves a spiritual element ; which 
lifts us above the region of the senses ; there is a certain deep-seated 
repugnance, such as mere argimient is perhaps incapable of overcoming; 
and which can only give way, it would seem, under the influence of 
higher moral feelings. Truly to understand anything of creation, we 
must be faithful to creation, and that is to be faithful to God. Nature 
becomes intelligible in the degree that it is perceived to be momentarily 
sustained by the Divine, and that is more clearly perceived in the degree 
that we ourselves become more truly human. Having no life of their 
own, neither do plants and animals act from themselves, though such 
also is the appearance to the senses, the illusions of which are to the 
mass of mankind, the universe and all its truths. They act reflec- 
tively ; not as principals. Whatever they perform is but a putting forth 
to view what Gt)d has previously communicated. 

1 5 . The prime, fundamental action and re-action in plants and animals, 
is that which takes place between the great dynamic substance or 
substances known as heat, light, and electricity,* and the food upon 
which the organism subsists. The former are what authors call the 
* Vital Stimuli,* their operation, either singly or combined, having long 
been recognized as necessary to enable an organized structure to manifest 

* To this list will perhaps have to he added odyUy the extraordinary agent *to 
which attention is invited hy Beichenhach. See his * Researches on Mag- 
netism, Electricity,' &c., translated by Dr. Gregory. 1850. 
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vital phenomena. What may be their relationship to one another, it is 
unnecessary here to inquire ; whether light, for instance, be simply a 
modification of heat; or a quality of the imponderables in general, capable 
of being displayed by any one of them, under special circumstances. 
At present we have merely to recognize their existence.* Eveiy one 
knows that if the supply of natural, wholesome aliment be reduced 
below a certain level, there is, alike in plants and in animals, pro- 
portionate emaciation and loss of vigour; and that if totally deprived 
of food, they speedily starve to death. Debarred from regular supplies 
of heat, electricity, &c., though the supply of food may be adequate, 
plants no less than animals, suffer as severely as in the former case. 
All the actions and re-actions which transpire in the body, comprehend- 
ing all the organic functions, as respiration, the circulation of the blood, 
digestion, assimilation, are ultimately referable to this great binary 
institution. Equally is it needed to the veiy genesis of the organism, 
whether we take the child in the womb of its mother, or its counterpart, 
the embryo seed in the pistil of the flower. Of the harmonious, conjugal 
cooperation of the two agents specified, comes accordingly, the expression 
of all organic life; which ia thus bom, like everything else in the 
universe, of a father and a mother. On the one hand, stimulus is 
contributed, on the other, material. But, as with generation, the 
material ia passive, the stimulus inoperative, till each is married to the 
other, for each is the other's complement. Though so closely connected 
with heat, electricity, &c., life however, in its organic expression, is in 
no way a modification of them. This is important to be observed, 
because it has been from want of a just discrimination between the two 
facts, that life has been supposed to he heat, electricity, &c. Indeed, 
in some of the very latest and most accredited writings on physiology, 
it is still taught that ' vital force' is merely a metamorphosed condition 
of these things. " That Light and Heat," says Carpenter, " become 
transformed into Vital Force, is shewn by the same kind of evidence 
which we possess of the conversion of Heat into Electricity by acting 
on a certain combination of metals ; or of Electricity into Magnetism 
by being passed round a bar of iron ; or of Heat or Electricity into 
Motion when the self-repulsive action separates the particles of matter 
from each other. For just as Heat, Light, Chemical affinity, &c., are 

♦ For an inquiry into the relations in question, see Grove *0n the Correlation 
of Physical Forces,' 1846. Not the least interesting feature of this correlation, 
is the analogy in the reitorative powers of heat, electricity, (fee. Thus, the 
warmth of the hand restores the perishing fly, and the voltaic current re- 
animates the half -drowned man. 
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transformed into vital force, so is vital force capable of manifesting 
itself in the production of Light, Heat, Electricity, Chemical affinity, 
or mechanical motion ; thus completing the proof of that mutual 
relationship, or * correlation,' which has been shewn to exist among the 
physical and chemical forces themselves."* Doubtless there is a corre- 
lation of the physical and chemical forces of nature, for there is every 
reason to believe that all are but so many modes of operation of one 
primitive force ; that is, Attraction ; but there is no correlation or con- 
vertibility, no capacity of interchange between those forces, and the 
spiritual energy which imderlies and acts through them. * According to 
this doctrine of correlation,' observes an author of no common sagacity, 
* according to this doctrine, heat has only to pass through a cell-germ 
to be converted into vitality. This doctrine ends, therefore, in fire- 
worshipping ; for it makes the light and heat of the material sun, the 
fountains of the force of organization ; and deems that these pass 
through vegetables, and become vegetable life ; through animals, and 
become animal life ; through brains, and become mind, and so forth. 
Therefore, a fine day, poured into its vessel, man, becomes trans- 
mogrified into virtues ; dark nights are converted into felonies ; dull 
November days into suicides ; and hot suns into love. This is material- 
ism with spiritualism in its pocket. There is no convertibility of forces 
between life and nature; there are no cells by which heat can be filtered 
into vitality.' t * Vital force' is no sort of physical entity, as * correlation' 
would make it. It is but a technical name for that expression of the 
Divine life which we witness in organized beings; and the relation 
which the vital stimuli bear to it is simply that of pathtvay. Every- 
where, during the inquiry into what life is, we are told of a power 
within and imderlying that which we are contemplating. Nowhere do 
we find the power itself, but only the continent of the power ; perhaps 
merely the sensible effect by which its presence is indicated. *No 
(physical) force,' as Grove says, *can, strictly speaking, be initial; 
there must be some anterior force which produced it.' So long as the 
Divine influx continues, action and reaction continue, and * vital force* 
is manifested. When the Divine influx ceases, its expression simul- 
taneously ceases, and the organism, as an organism, dies. The 
materials of which it was built up remain unaltered ; because their life, 
their personal, private life, is the inorganic ; a life within a life. Just as 

* * Principles of Human Physiology,' page 123. 1853. See also the * Projet 
d' un Essai sur la Vitalite' of Andral, page 36. Paris, 1835. 

t *The Human Body, and its connexion with iJan,' by J. J. Garth Wilkinson, 
page 389. 1851. 
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with the dhif¥AaiMm of a paUk meeting : the meeting, as such, dits 
a» vxm iM the buidneM which brongfat it together is oondoded, but the 
ifi4ivi/liiaL$ which composed it lire on. \lliat we call * death* is only 
iiu} tuaae (<Jt a form of Change. It is a relation, not an absolute 
exihUsmya; a ceHaaiion of certain processes. Oiganized beings, sajs 
Ciivi/^r,* are */r^/ ^ which Life attracts the sunomiding elements for 
a wliile, in order to use them, in their aggregation, for specific purposes, 
and wFien thoMe purposes have been fulfilled, thej are released. To the 
expreKHirm of their life is needed no &esh or special material. Its 
(leculiarity in simplj that it gires new and elaborate arrangement to the 
rnal^^riaU surrounding it ; and while it recognizes the existing features 
of tliose materials, as cohesion, attraction, elasticity, &c., introduces the 
new and higher ones which the physiologists call Irritability, Con- 
tra^;tility, Sec, 

10. "llie most striking illustrations of the importance of light to the 
irigrcHs of life are famished by the Vegetable Kingdom. Secluded from 
tho Holar light, plants, if they do not soon die, become wan, feeble, and 
Hickly. What few leaves and shoots maybe painfully put forth, are pale 
yellow instead of green ; and the ordinary firm and solid stem becomes 
watery and semi-transparent. If there be an effort made to produce flowers 
and seed, that is, to become parents, — after self-preservation, the foremost, 
though it may be unconscious, desire of all living things, — it is but to 
fail miserably. The qualities of a plant are no less weakened by want 
of light than its constitution is. The acrid become bland ; the delete- 
rious innocuous. In gardens and orchards, flowers and fruit accidentally 
slmded by dense foliage, fail to acquire their proper tint ; while of the 
full sunlight come all the glow and brilliance of the blossom, the 
purple lialf of the peach, the rosy one of the apple. Who has not 
observed the longing and beautiful affection with which plants kept in 
parlours turn themselves towards tiie window ; and how the large, broad 
loaves of the geranium will even press their bosoms to the glass. That 
suUou tn^glodyte, the Lathrcea squamaria, or toothwort, of our woods, 
whort) tlio botanist obtains it only by excavating among earth and dead 
leavus, 8he>vs of itself, in i:s skeleton-like configuration and cadaverous 
hue, tiiat life in the dark is but a compromise with death. The 
strict physiological reason of the ill development of plants when deprived 
of the proper amount of light, is that plant-life, as regards personal 
nutiition, is spent in the decomposition of carbonic acid, water, and 
ammonia; from the proceeds of which are manufactured the tissues and 
Uieir contents ; such decomposition bearing a constant ratio, cateris 

♦ Le^ns d*Anatomie Compart. 
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paribusj to the amount of light enjoyed. As regards the importance of 
hght to Animal life, though its immediate connection is not so obvious, 
all experience shews that its value cannot be over-estimated. Digestion, 
assimilation, healthy circulation, all the organic functions unquestionably 
proceed in a more orderly and agreeable manner when we exclude our- 
selves as little as possible from the light of heaven. * Truly the light is 
sweet, and a pleasant thing it is for the eyes to behold the sun.' There 
is something more than a mere metaphor in speaking of * the light of 
life.' Light, in poetic language, is life. When Iphigenia in Euripides 
is reconciling herself to the death so happily averted, she exclaims 
xaip€ fioi, (piXov 4>aos, — * Farewell for me, beloved light !'* No one can 
say how much sickness and debility, how much ill-temper and morose- 
ness are not owing to self imprisonment in dark streets and dull count- 
ing-houses and back parlom's, into which a sunbeam never enters. 

17. We may but read of what Light does for life, but we feel what is 
the agency of Heat. Reduce the supply of heat, and development is 
checked. Remove it wholly, and the organism, whether amimal or 
vegetable, (except in some few very low forms,) is frozen to death. 
Hence the instinctive avoidance of the impending evil by the tender, 
migratory birds and animals ; and the behaviour and condition during 
winter of the hybemating species. It is principally through lack of 
heat that the frigid zones are nearly bare of vegetation ; and that 
through the increase of temperatiu-e, as the equator is approached, the 
eye is delighted at every step, by a richer luxuriance, such as no art can 
persuade to migrate to colder latitudes. * To the natives of the north,' 
says Humboldt, * many vegetable forms, including more especially the 
most beautiful productions of the earth, (paJms, tree-ferns, bananas, 
arborescent grasses, and delicately-branched mimosas,) remain for ever 
unknown ; for the puny plants pent up in our hot-houses, give but a 
faint idea of the majestic vegetation of the tropics. 'f The operation of 
heat in the earliest periods of organic existence, is alone sufficient to 
indicate how important this agent is to life's ingress. In the incubation 
of birds, for instance, where the warmth communicated by the parent to 
the eggs, during her long and patient fidelity to her nest, manifestly 
elicits that response on the part of the germ, which leads on to the 
hatching of the chick. So indeed with the gestation of the females of 
viviparous animals, as woman. The embryo, embedded in the womb, 
amplifies into a fully formed child, through the combined agency of the 

♦ Iphigenia in Aulis, 1519. See on this subject, the Hieroglyphica of Pierius 
Valerianus, p. 400. (1610.) Also Alciati's Emhlemata, p. 720. (1621.) 
+ Views of Nature. 
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contributions made to its substance by the nutrient apparatus provided 
for the purpose, and the genial warmth which flows towards it from all 
sides. These form an avenue by which the Divine life can enter, and 
mould the limbs and organs. For in procreation, it is not a living 
creature that is begotten, but only the rudiment of a form into which 
Life can flow, and which expands into form only in the degree that Life 
enters. Life, therefore, is not inherited from one's parents, as popularly 
supposed. All that we derive from them is the rudiment of our mate- 
rial frame. Secondary causes exist only while a first cause operates ; 
and there la no philosophical reason for supposing that Creative power 
operated more directly to produce the first created beings, than it has 
done ever since, and does now, to produce their descendants. How 
deeply infixed is the current notion, even among professed physiologists, 
may be judged from a single sentence of one of no mean imderstand- 
ing : — * Life,* says Lawrence, * proceeds only from life ; and there exists 
no other but that which has been transmitted from one living body to 
another, from parent to child, by an uninterrupted succession.'* The 
seeds of plants, which are vegetable eggs, stand in similar need of heat 
in order to germinate. That is, they cannot perform the actions proper 
to organic existence till action and re-action, resting upon heat, intro- 
duce new and enlarged supplies of the Divine life. 

18. What may be the precise way in which Electricity assists in. pre- 
paring the avenues of Life, is as yet a profoimd secret. From what has 
been observed, however, there cannot be a doubt that it performs a part 
fully as important and energetic, as either Light or Heat, and this whether 
we take animals or plants. In the vegetable kingdom there is abundant 
reason to believe that the evolution of new tissue is greatly accelerated 
by a plentiful supply of the electric fluid ; and evolution of tissue is 
well known to be one of the most decided proofs and manifestations of 
life actively employed. Our personal sensations, which are an unfailing 
index to the truth in such inquiries, tell us how exhilarating is on 
atmosphere well charged with the same magical element, f 

19. Operating, then, through physical action and re-action, the Divine 
Life expresses itself in animals and plants in the exact ratio of the uses 
they are intended to subserve in the general economy of creation ; and 
thus in proportion to the simplicity or complexity of their several 
organizations ; the latter being always correspondent with the former. 

• Introduction to Comparative Anatomy and Physiology, Lect. ii., p. 142. 1816. 

+ On the relation of Heat, Light, and Electricity to Organic life, treated at 
much greater length than we here have room for, see Carpenter's * Principles of 
General and Comparative Physiology,* Book i., Chap. 2. 
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The lowest degree of expression is in the simplest forms of vegetables, 
such as the microscopic fungi, known as moulds and mildew; the 
highest is in the material body of man. Between these, are innu- 
merable intermediate degrees, all referable, however, either to vegetable, 
or to animal, life. In the Vegetable, even in its most highly deve- 
loped condition, the operation of life is seen merely in the production 
of a determinate frame-work of roots, stems, leaves, and flowers, and 
the maintenance of these in a state of self-nutritive and reproductive 
activity. In the Animal, it produces the analogues of all the organs 
that the vegetable possesses, i^ter a more elaborate mode, and superadds 
to them, Nervous matter. This gives sensation, and the power of 
voluntary motion, and introduces the creature into a kind of social 
communication with the objects around it, such- as to the vegetable is 
utterly unknown. The Organic expression of life comprehends accord- 
ingly, every thing which transpires in the history of organized material 
bodies ; from the evolution of new cells in the red-snow-plant, up to the 
play of the instincts in animals and man. The extremes may seem 
infinitely apart, but their relations will appear in the consideration of 
Discrete degrees. 



Ghafteb IV. 

20. The spiritual expression of life is the prerogative of man. It is 
the gift which distinguishes him from all otiier animals ; just as the 
organic life is that which distinguishes those animals, together with 
plants, and his own material body, from earth and stone. By virtue of 
his spiritual life, man is an emotional and intellectual being. By virtue 
of. tMs he thinks, speaks, sings,* worships, loves, pities, weeps, hopes, 
laughs, ^ marries; — ^performs, in a word, the innumerable actions, in- 
ternal and external, which the observation of thousands of years has 
never once detected in any of the inferior orders of creation, but has 
established as the noble diagnosis of human nature. \ The spiritual and 

• Birds only whistle ; they do not sing, 
•f See the beautifal passage, expressing this poetically, in the I6th Satire of 
Juvenal, 131—168. 

E 
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the oiiganic life, flowing from God ootemporaneoosly, are, as we have 
seen, the same in 0880ne§ ; the difference between them being simply 
one of expression. As played forth by the body, it is Organic life ; 
as played forth by the soul, it is Spiritual life. Man, while a resident 
in the material world, is a recipient therefore, not merely of one, 
nor even of two, but of tliree expressions of the Divine, Omnipre- 
sent life. Chemical affinity, cohesion, molecular attraction, &c., which 
are its lowest expression, sustain the elemental ingredients of his 
frame; the carbon, water, lime, and so forth. Organic life arranges 
and builds up those ingredients into apparatus, and impels Qie 
several portions to the due performance of some fixed duty. Spiri- 
tual life, which is the highest expression, vitalizes and energizes 
his soul; impelling it, after the same manner, to the continual 
exercise of its intellect and affections. The knowledge of the lowest 
expression of life constitutes Physics; that of the oiganic. Phy- 
siology ; that of the highest or spiritual, Psychology. The latter may 
be defined as the science of the Life of God in man's soul ; physiology 
as that of the Life of God in his body. And as that life is essentially 
One, psychology and physiology in their high, philosophic idea, are 
connected as soul and body, and each is an exponent of the other. 
What in relation to physiological life, are called the * functions of the 
body,' or the * functions of organization,' re-appear in relation to the 
spiritual life, as the * intellectual powers,' the * operations of the mind,' 
&c., which are the same thing essentially, only expressed after a higher 
manner, according to the law of discrete degrees. Functions in the 
body, faculties in the soul. The terms alter as the theatre changes. 

21. The spiritual expression of life is thus a perfectly distinct thing 
from the soul itself ; which is no mere * principle,' either of intelligence, 
as regards this world, or of immortality as regards the next ; but a definite, 
substantial entity, as much a part of created nature as a flower or a bird : 
and so fior from being Life, or even possessing any inherent or separate 
life, depends for existence, no less than the body which encloses it, on 
contin'uaJly renewed supplies from the Creator. * The inner man drops 
into metaphysical dust, as the outer man into physical, unless the parts 
be kept in coherence by sonie sustaining life ; and that latter is no 
other than the life of the living God.* In itself, the soul is neither im 
mortal nor indestructible. However common such epithets may be in 
books and senrions, the Bible knows nothing of them ; though it 
unquestionably teaches that God having once created a soul, it pleases 
him to sustain it with life for ever ; and to allow it to exercise that life 
freely, as if it were its own, just as the free exercise of the organic life 
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is allowed to the body. The possession respectively of independent life 
and of derived life, constitutes the gmnd characteristic by which WQ 
distinguish at all times and in all places, between the Creator and the 
created. K not a generally received distinction, even among philoso- 
phers ; that the soul is one thing and its life another, is at least the 
doctrine of the New Testament, where the Divine, vitalizing essence is 
discriminated as ^017, while the vessel into which it is communicated, is 
called by some such name as ^x^. Thus, vptvfta Cwi£ €k rov Ocou 
€lo-Tj\6€u iv avTois, * the spirit of life from God entered into them ;' (Eev. 
xi. 11.) riis ^Irvxas r&v fl-cvrcXcjcMr/MMdv, *the souls of them that were 
beheaded.* (Rev. xx. 4.*) The body is distinguished as 0-0/10, as in 
Matthew x. d8, ' Fear not them which kill to a-wfia, but are not able to 
kill TTfv yintxnv, but rather fear Him who is abte to destroy both V^xf 
and cafia in hell.' 

22. Eightly to conceive of the spiritual life, it is needful, accord 
ingly, first to obtain dear ideas of its receptacle, the soul ; just as in 
order to the conception of physiological life, it is needful first to inquire 
into the composition of the body. If we are to judge by the loose, 
indefinite notions ordinarily entertained respecting the soul, even by 
intelligent people, a positive, coherent idea of it is one of the greatest 
desiderata of the age. How common is it to hear the soul 
alluded to as mere abstract intellection; an ethereal, unimaginable, 
immortal something, located nobody knows where, but surmised to be 
in the brain, and capable of subsisting, in the trans-sepulchral world, 
in the most independent and isolated condition, free from any kind of 
connection with any kind of body. This is not philosophical, to say the 
least of it. Granted, the nature of the soul is a mystery ; a mystery 
too, of which all the most grand and sacred part futurity alone can 
reveal. We shall compass it, and not before, when our * eyes behold 
the King in his beauty,* Him who is ' the end of problems and the 
font of certainties.* We should be thankful, indeed, that we feel it to be 
a mystexy, for the mind that repudiates or is insensible to the myste- 
rious, is inaccessible to the sublime. But to be mysterious is not neces- 
sarily to be inscrutable. The prime feature of mystery is that it recedes 
before wise and calm interrogation. Mystery, therefore, should never 
be allowed to deter. It ought rather to incite, especially when, as in 
the present instance. Revelation stands ready to shed its clear and 
willing light, and assures us that to the earnest disciples of truth ' it is 
given to know the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven,* (Matt. xiii. 11.) 

• See the oritical proofs that this is the tru^ sense of ^x<^ ^ t^his verse, in 
Mills' Sacred Symbology, page 230. 1853. Also Clissold's Apocalypse. 
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of which the Soul is indisputably one of the sublimest ' It is the 
essential mark of the true philosopher/ says Coleridge, * to rest satisfied 
with no imperfect understanding, so long as the impossibility of attain- 
ing a fuller knowledge has not been demonstrated.* While we rever- 
ently attempt not to be ' wise above that which is written/ one of our 
highest duties is to strive, and that most studiously, to be wise up to 
that which is written. The reward is abundant, if we do but discover 
the nature of the difficulties, and what is within, and what beyond, the 
soope of our powers. 

28. That a most partial and defective interpretation of the mysteiy 
is all that purely secular philosophy can achieve, may be as readily con- 
ceded as the enigmatical character of the theme itself ; and recognizing 
thb, it is no matter of surprise that Pagan antiquity bequeathed to us 
nothing but a mass of shapeless and contradictory hypotheses.* The 
ancients* ignorance of physiology was likewise a serious, perhaps fatal, 
impediment That a people claiming to be enlightened Christians, in a 
country like England, should not hold a single fixed and positive opinion 
on the nature of the soul, to say nothing of an established doctrine, is, 
however, truly astonishing, and not a little reproachful. One would 
think that though no one else cared to do it, those at least whose entire 
solicitude is presumed to have reference to the soul, and whose studies 
and occupation so' peculiarly qualify them, namely, the priests and 
ministers of religion, would never rest till they had enabled themselves 
to propound something intelligible and satisfactory. So far from it, the 
pulpit is mute, and its companion literature is barren, f Affirmations 
of the general fiact of immortality are plentiful enough, we are aware. 
But this is not the question, nor is it a question at all. No one from 
his heart disputes the general proposition of immortality; and it is 
notorious that even those who affect to deny it with their lips, confess it 
in their fears. The belief in immortality is a natural feeling, an a<^imct 
of self -consciousness, rather than a dogma of any particular theology, 
or of any particular age or country, and is concurrent with the belief in 
an Infinite, presiding Spirit, which is allowed to be spontaneous and 
universal. I What we want to be instructed in is, not thai man is im* 

♦ A summary of these hypotheses is given by Barclay in his * Inquiry into the 
Opinions, Ancient and Modem, concerning Life and Organization,' chap. Ist. 
1822. For details, see the Histories of Ancient Philosophy. 

f With the exception of the Bev. J. Clowes' ' Letters to a Mend on the Human 
Soul, as being a Form and Substance deriving its life continually from God,' 1826, 
and the excellent little work of the Eev. W. Mason * On the Human Soul.' 

t For an epitomised history of these beliefs, substantiating the above sentences, 
see Theodore Parker's * Discourse of Matters pertaining to Religion,' Chap. vi. 
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mortal, but what the Soul is ; and this not so much as regards our 
future, as our present existence. This is the knowledge with regard to 
which, intelligent curiosity seems dead, and which is so beclouded bj 
error, yet which even the pulpit takes no trouble to purify and correct, 
and place before the world in its proper, illustrious beauty. As if it 
were quite unimportant to it that what is philosophically fjEtlse can never 
be theologically true. 

24. The soul of man, considered in its true character, namely, the 
continent of his emotional and intellectual life, is his spiritual bodt. 
The body of flesh and blood is only one half the human being. Ano- 
ther body underlies it. ' There is a natural body/ says the Apostle, 
* and there is a spiritual body.* By * spiritual body * he plainly means a 
body altogether different from the * natural,' which is the material, or 
as Wiclif calls it, the * beestli ' body ; yet by speaking of both in the 
present tense ; saying of each that it now is ; he gives us to understand 
that the two bodies are cotempomneous and co-existent, so long, that is, 
as the natural one may endure. By adding that it is to be ' raised,' he 
intimates that this * spiritual body' is the immortal portion of our 
being.* In this glorious revelation is thus furnished the ' key to the 
mystery;' for eveiy thing which philosophy asserts to be constitutional 
to the soul is involved in the idea of a spiritual body, of a nature supe- 
rior to the material one, and continuing to exist, after that body expires ; 
and conversely, eveiy thing which is said by the Apostle concerning the 
spiritual body, is exactly what we should expect from an inspired writer, 
seeking to communicate a general notion of the soul and its destiny. 
But so far' we have little more than a substitution of one name for 
another. What td this 'spiritual body?' Here historical Scripture 
comes to our aid. It is an admirable characteristic of the Bible that 
there is not a single doctrine enunciated in its didactic portions, but 

* It is scarcely necessary to point out to the intelligent reader that the ' it ' in 
the English translation of these verses does not and cannot mean the dead 
material body, but man as to his personality, or consciousness of himself. He 
knows himself as 'a natural body' while in this world; as 'a spiritual body' in 
the next. . This is proved by the word * sown,' which refers, not as careless 
readers suppose, to the interment of one's corpse in the grave, but to the birth 
of our living body into the world. * The time,' says Locke, * that man is in 
this world, affixed to this earth, is his being sown, and not when, being dead, 
he is put in the grave, as is evident fhDm St. Paul's own words. For dead 
things are not sown ; seeds are sown, being alive, and die not till after they are 
sown;' &c. — Paraphrase and Notes on the Epistles, Works, vol. 3, p. 307. 
Ed. 1714. 

See for a masterly handling of the whole subject, Bush's ' Andstasis, or the 
Doctrine of the Resurrection of the Body.' 
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what is somewhere illustrated in its hUtariei: either in the actual 
histories, including the hiographical notices, or in the ^oM-histories, as 
the parables. Thus, at the time of the Transfiguration there were seen 
by the disciples, Mptg dvo, * two men, which were Moses and Elias, who 
appeared in glory/ (Luke ix. 80.) The event in question took place 
more than eighteen hundred years ago ; the bodies, therefore, in which 
the patriarchs appeared, could not have been the resuscitated and trans* 
formed material bodies which it is conmionly supposed will be re-attached 
to the soul at the day of judgment, ' when the graves are opened, and 
the sea gives up her dead.* They must, nevertheless, have been real 
and substantial bodies, or they would not have been identified as Moses 
and Elias by spectators, who it is expressly stated, were ' awake.** So 
in the parable of Lazarus and the rich man ; the several actoro are 
represented as being perfectly well known to one another, and as 
holding the perfect human form, implied in their possessing the cus- 
tomary corporeal oi^ns. The time of this parable is laid, it will be 
remembered, as prior to the * day of judgment,* and the ' resurrection 
of the body,* as popularly thought of, (suggesting, by the way, an enor- 
mous discrepancy between the popular notions and the doctrine of the 
parable,) the rich man's father and brethren being still alive upon the 
earth. Here again, therefore, there is no material body {»resent; 
nothing but the sotd; yet all the circumstances of the narrative imply 
bodies no less real, and no less truly organized and sensitive. What, 
then, is the inference to be drawn from these facta and divine teachings ? 
Clearly this ; that what is called popularly ' the soul ' is what the Apostle 
terms the * spiritual body ;* and that the latter is a substantial, organized 
form, exactly correspondent with the external, physical frame ; that it 
possesses a precisely similar series of parts and features ; and that when 
disengaged from it at death, it still holds intact both the human confi- 
guration, and every lineament on which persona) identity depends, and 
by which individuals are recognized and distinguished from one another. 
Thus that the soul is no *will-o*-th*-wi8p in the swamps of the cerebrum,* 
but an internal man ; a body within a body ; * a life,* as AretaBUS says 
of the womb, 'within a life;* in the material body as God is in the 
universe, — everywhere and nowhere; everywhere for the enlightened 
intellect, nowhere for the physical view ; no more in the brain than in 
the toes, but the spiritual * double' of the entire fabric. All the organs 

* The wonderful oocurrence of Elijah being taken up into heaven by ' a 
chariot and horses of fire,' will be at once evident to the enlightened reader of the 
Word of God as not a literal, but a spiritual phenomenon. See Noble's Appeal, 
Section iii. 
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of the material body have soul in them, and serve the soul, each one 
according to its capacity, yet is the soul itself independent of them 
all, because made of another substance, and inhabiting another 
world. ' And though it fill the whole body, yet it taketh up no room in 
the body ; and if the body decrease, if any member be cut off or wither, 
the soul is not diminished, only ceaseth to be in that member it was 
before, and that without any hurt or blemish to itself.* (Psychoiophia, 
by N. Mosley, p. 18. 1663.) 

25. That the soul ia substantial, philosophy has long since concluded. 
Spiritual faculties, such as thought and emotion, cannot reside in 
vacuity, any more than a physical quality can. Thought and emotion 
must have a substance in which to transpire, (over and above the mate- 
rial instrument through which they are played forth,) just as elasticity, 
contractility, &c., can only transpire where there are substances compe- 
tent to express those properties. Without substance they can have 
neither a positive nor a relative existence. Granted, the substance so 
needed to thou^t and emotion cannot be detected or defined scientifi- 
cally. But that there is such a substance may nevertheless be affirmed, 
in the same way that when we hear Echo, we may affirm an echo- 
producing instrument. Substance must not be confounded with matter. 
Substance is that which is indispensable to the being of a thing, as the 
continent of its sustaining life. For, to be ia the same aB to be alive, 
which is to be a recipient of life ; and wherever life is received, there 
must needs be a substance to receive it. There are spiritual substances 
accordingly, as well as material ones ; and the former are none the less 
real because out of the reach of chemistry or edge-tools, or because they 
are inappreciable by the organs of sense. Indeed it is only the grosser 
expressions of matter which can be so treated, and which the senses can 
apprehend. Heat and electricity are as truly material as fiint and 
granite, yet man can neither cut, nor weigh, nor measure them; while 
the most familiar and abundant expression of all, the Air which we 
breathe, can neither be seen nor felt, till put in motion. As for invisi- 
bility, which to the vulgar is the proof of non-existence, no wamii^ is 
so incessantly addressed to us, from every department of creation, as not 
to commit the mistake of disbelieving simply because we cannot see. 
Each class of substances is real in relation to the world it belongs to; — 
material substances in the material world ; spiritual substances in the 
spiritual world ; and each kind has to be judged of according to its place 
of abode. Distance in nature from the material, no more disproves the 
existence of the spiritual, than distance in space disproves the existence 
of the bottom of the sea. To deny ihe existence of spiritual substance 
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is, in a word, to assert that heaven is an empty void, whereas St. John 
represents it as a plenitude of objects and scenery, of the most substan- 
tial kind. The degree in which the intellect can realize the two classes 
of substances, is principally a question of its own less or greater immer- 
sion in the material. The degree in which it can realize the spiritual 
body is of course exactly proportionate. * No man,' says Emerson, 

* can learn what he has not preparation for learning, however near his 
eyes to the object ;' — words of nothing more true than of the apprehen- 
sion of the spiritual body, which to the majority of minds is a Scrip- 
tural phrase, and nothing more. For most people live so absorbedly 
in and for their external, animal nature, that they are prone to think 
the material body every thing, and the soul a mere metaphysical adjunct 
or appendage, formless and insubstantial. Hence the every day meta- 
phor with such, which designates the unimportant, insignificant, and 
visionary, by the same epithet which they apply to the soul,' — immdteridl. 
Until the external be subordinated to its proper place, the spiritual 
must inevitably remain a nonentity. Jiist as good qualities and great 
abilities •'are incomprehensible to those who are destitute of them; so 
before a 'man can ascend to the higher truths of philosophy, he must 
come out from among the animals, where, though there are eyes, there 
is no seeing ; though there are ears, there is no hearing. 

26. That the soul or spiritual body is a form in exact correspondence 
with the externa], material body ; that it possesses a similar series of 
parts and features; and that it undergoes no change in these respects 
when it casts off the material envelope, and enters the eternal world, — 
unless to acquire infinite access of beauty or distortion, according to its 
governing principle of conduct, good or evil, — ^is involved in ghost-belief; 
a belief which, when rightly directed, has infinitely more truth in it than 
the dogmatic nonsense which describes the soul as a mere * principle.' 
How often do we find in'ens' actual, secret fiEdth a thousand leagues ahead 
of their spoken creeds and Articles ! ' The former comes of the truth 
telling intuitions of the heart ; the latter are the manufacture of the 
less trustworthy head. Every one knows that there is such a thing as 
feeling a proposition to be true, though the understanding may be unable 
to master it. The feelings, it has been well remarked, are famous for 

* iiitting the nail on the head.' Unlike the^ conclusions of the intellect, 
which are shaped more or less by education and obiintiy; their voice is 
nio solitajy sound; biit the utterance of essential and universal human 
mture. It is to our feelirig rather than to our thinking, that all the 
sublimest arguments in the universe are primarily addressed. Where 
logic works out one truth, the heart has already realized twenty ; because 
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love, which is the heart*s activity, is the profoundest and nimblest of 
philosophers.* All things that live and are loveliest, are bom of the 
heart. Hence the value of the &ct that in all ages and nations there 
has existed an intuitional conviction that the spirit of the dead 
immediately enters the eternal world, carrying with it an unmistake- 
able corporeal personality; and that it can re-appear, under certain 
circumstances, to the survivors, f It is obvious that the re-appearance 
of the dead requires, as a necessary condition, that there shall be 
a spiritual body, perfect in form and feature, as in the case of Moses 
and Elias. Unfortimately, the actual, solemn truth of the matter 
has had so much that is false and foolish heaped upon it, as to be in 
itself wellnigh smothered. Kightiy understood, ghosts are no mere 
ofiFspring of vulgar, ignorant, superstition and credulity. All human 
beings are at this very moment ghosts ; but they do not so appear to 
you and me ; nor do you and I, who are also ghosts, so appear to our 
neighbours and companions, because we are all similarly vrrapped up in 
flesh and blood, and seen only as to our material coverings. Literally * 
and truly, the ghost of a man is his soul or spiritual body ; and in order 
that this may be seen, it must be looked at with adequate organs of 
sight, namely, the eyes of a spiritual body like itself. We have such 
eyes, every one of us ; but during our time life, they are buried deep in 
flesh and blood, and thus it is only when specially opened by the 
Almighty, for purposes of his providence, that it is possible for a ghost 
or spiritual body to be beheld. Much as our material eyes enable us to 
see, they prevent our seeing inconceivably more. Such an opening of 
the spiritual sight took place at the Transfiguration, when the ghosts or 
spiritual bodies of Moses and Elias were seen. Such also takes place 
when the ghosts or spiritual bodies of the dead are now seen, and with- 
out it, it is impossible they can be viewed. Material eyes to material 
substances ; spiritual eyes to spiritual ones. Hence it is that in 
accounts of spiritual appearances, both Scriptural and secular, however 

* See on the quickness of woman, as resulting from this diyine institution, the 
author's * Sexuality of Nature.' 

f ** * That the dead are seen no more,' said Imlac, ' I will not undertake to 
maintain, agcdnst the concurrent and unvaried testimony of all ages, and of all 
nations. * * « This opinion, which prevails as far as human nature is 
diifused, could become universal only by its truth.' " — Bctsselas, 

< From what remote source universal tradition may have derived this idea, 
would be a curious inquiry, and might be rendered important. It is a pleasing 
subject, and imbued with that tender melancholy which peculiarly befits it for a 
mind of sensibility and fine taste. Its universality, independently of the testi- 
mony afforded it by revealed religion, is no small presumption of its being 
founded in fact.'— Dr. Good, Book of Nature, Series iii., Leot. 1. 

¥ 
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many persons may be present, it is niely tliat more than one peseeiYes 
the figure. The nanative in 2 Emgs vi 14 — 17, is a remarkable in- 
stance; — 'and Elisha prayed and said, Lord, I pray thee» open his eyes 
that he may see. And the Lord opened the eyes of the young man, 
and he saw' what preyiously was visible only to the prophet Shakspere 
represents the spirit of Banquo as unseen by any one at the supper 
table except Macbeth. The popular or vulgar notion that before a spirit 
can be seen, it must a89ume our material nature, so far, at least, as to 
reflect the light of this world, is exactly the reverse of the truth ; which 
is that the change must be made in aunelve$, t. «., by opening our 
spiritual sight. Ohosts, therefore, so £sur from being mere phantoms 
or apparitions, the terrifying illusions of a heated imagination, are fiir 
more real than our bodies of flesh and blood. Thsy endure for ever, 
whereas the latter are but temporary consolidations of a litde atmos- 
phere, with a few pounds of phosphate of lime. The invisible world 
is populated by them just as the visible one is occupied by material 
things ; and as that world is all round about us, so are they too closely 
present. 

Millions of spiritiial creatures walk the earth, 
Unseen, both when we wake, and when we sleep. 
They have their similitude in those glorified and imperishable language^ 
which we are accustomed to account and speak of as ' dead.* True, 
they have ceased to be alive in the vulgar, physical sense ; yet are they 
really living and immortal, to man*s intelligence; and one of our 
greatest privileges is to be sensible of their presence and their influence 
on us. Would men but ascend to this high, and true, and most sacred 
understanding of the Inhabitants of the unseen world, there would be 
no more fear of ghosts, nor would ghost-belief lay itself open to the 
ridicule which now it too often deserves. They would be relieved, too, 
of the embarrassment which, when scepticism stands mocking, often 
seduces to an insincere denial. Ghostrbelief, in a word, notwithstanding 
its bad reputation, is coincident with belief in spirits and angels, who 
are themselves the risen souls or spiritual bodies of mankind ; and to 
know that there are angels, and to have so beautiful and salutaiy a sub- 
ject of meditation, is one of the chief privileges and blessings of the 
Christian. It is quite likely that many supposed spiritual appearances 
may be explained on strictly physical principles, as shewn by Drs. 
Ferriar and Hibbert;'!' and especially in some kinds of disease it is 

• An Essay towards a Theory of Apparitions, by John Ferriar, MJ). 
London, 1813. 

Sketches of the Philosophy of Apparitions, or an Attempt to trace such illu- 
sions to their physical causes, by Samuel Hibbert) M.D. Edinburgh, 18)^ 
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likely that men fancy they see ghosts. But whoever is disposed to 
laugh at and repudiate the general proposition, should first read Mrs. 
Growers ' Night-side of Nature/ applying to its nanatiyes the principles 
we have laid down.* When spiritual bodies are really allowed to mortal 
view, it is probably, however, not to the diseased, but to the healthy 
mind ; and coming under the providence of God, as they always must, 
may furthermore be considered as vouchsafed, like the miracles of the 
New Testament, and all the spiritual appearances therein recorded, not 
to the immoral or the unbeliever, ' because of their ufabelief,* but only 
to those who are prepared to receive and appreciate intelligently. 



Chapteb V. 

^7. PoETBY witnesses that ' there is a spiritual body.' Poetry is not, 
as some deem it, mere ' privileged lying ;' neither is it, in its essential 
nature, the simple embodiment of elegant but illogical fiemcies. The 
tales which the poet tells, as wilful and deliberate, may be, and doubt- 
less are for the most part, fables. But the sayings and phraseology in 
which those tales are told, flowing half-unconsciously from the poet's 
heart, and altogether beside the mere Art of poetry, teke place with the 
eternal verities of the universe. The supposition that poets must be 
dreamers, because there is often much dreaminess in poetry, is purely 
gratuitous. ' Vulgarly considered deficient in the reasoning faculty, the 
poets aie remarkable rather for having it in excess. They jump the 
middle terms of their syllogisms, it is true ; and assume premisses to 
which the worid has not yet arrived ; but Time stamps their conclusions 
as invindble.' Especially is the true and great poet a profound metsr 
physician ; a &r profounder one in general, than the metaphysicians by 
profession. ^I have found more philosophic knowledge,' says Dr. 
Millingen, * in the productions of our poets, than in all the metaphy- 
sical disquisitions of the learned.' f The only difference between the 
poet's reasoning and that of other men, is that it is a reasoning more 

* See also a Beview of this work in Ainsworth^s Magazine for Febraaiy 1848, 
wherein the daims of this department of knowledge are mildly and intelligently 
enforced. 

f 'Mind and Matter.' Intaroduction, p. yii. 1847. 
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from feeling than from induction. Therefore is it that to those ivho 
approximate, and thus understand him, the true and great poet is not 
only a musical singer and a painter of beautiful pictures, but a speaker 
of Wisdom and Truth. To such, his utterances commend themselves 
as an apocalypse of human nature. Take, for instance, the lines in 
Twelfth Night, where Viola asks Sebastian if he is * a spirit :' — 

* A spirit I am indeed, 
But am in that dimension grossly dad. 
Which from the womb I did participate.' 

Here, whatever may be attributed to the poet's imagination, we have at 
least the calm conclusion of the philosopher, for the character of Sebas- 
tian is one which fully justifies the belief that of two possible answers 
Shakspere would assign to him the one which he himself considered the 
more sensible.* Coleridge, Wordsworth, Bailey, (in * Festus,') all our 
best English poets, unite in teaching the same truth to the understand- 
ing that can rise to it. Shelley has an exquisite passage : — 

' Sudden arose 

lanthe's soul ! It stood 

All beautiful in naked purity. 
The perfect semblance of its bodily frame. 
Instinct with inexpressible beauty and grace. 

Each stain of earthliness 
Had passed away ; it re-assumed 
Its natiye dignity, and stood 

Immortal amid ruin.' 

How finely the self-disengagement of the soul at death, in the form of 
the body it leaves behind, is spoken of by the ancient poets, the scholar 
is well aware. When, for example, in the 11th iEneid, Camilla is des- 
cribed as extricating herself from her corpse, after the spear of Aruns 
has brought her exploits to an end :— 

Tum frigida toto 
Faulatam ezsolvit se corpore ; lentaque colla, 
Et captum letho posuit caput, &c, — 827 — 831. 

* Then of vital heat benft, she dis^igages herself from the whole body by 
degrees, and reclines her drooping neck and head, captivated by death ; • 

It is not simply her life or her * principle of volition ' that goes, but 
sCy herself. The souls of the dead, as ferried by Charon across the Styx, 
Virgil designates corporaj * bodies.' 

* See an * Essay on the Ghost-belief of Shakspere, by Alfred Boffe,' (Hope, 
London, 1851,) in which admirable performance, says one of his reviewers, *- we 
have the first beginning of a study of Shakspere, according to facts and nature/ 
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28. The facts before us are borne out also by Languaqe, which is a 
form of Poetary. ' It is good,' says an able writer, * to look to the 
ordinary language of mankind, not only for the attestation of natural 
truths, but for their suggestion ; because common sense transfers itself 
naturally into language; and common sense, in every age, is the 
ground of the truths which can possibly be revealed. If we set our 
ideas before the glass of language, they receive, to say the least, a 
cordial welcome.' By Language we do not mean the mere art of speak- 
ing and writing according to some specific, arbitrary mode, which though 
intelligible in one country, is uninteUigible in another. We mean that 
beautiful and inevitable flowering forth in speech of the inner, living 
intellect of man, which older and more excellent than all prosody and 
spelling, is an integral work of nature ; and which, were it possible for 
the accidental forms which it may hold at any given epoch, as English 
and French, Latin and Greek, to be suddenly and totally abolished, 
would in itself be unaffected, and speedily incarnate afresh, unchanged 
save in the extrinsic circumstances of costume. Looking into Lan- 
guage, we find accordingly, that whatever is vitally and essentially 
human, whatever distinguishes man from the brutes, it attributes, in 
all ages and countries, to * the soul' or ' the spirit' It recognizes the 
latter, not as a mere abstract principle, which is impotent, but as a 
living, active, substantial entity, such as alone can effect the deeds 
ascribed to it. It is 'the spirit' that moves, prompts, withholds or 
inclines us ; that is grieved and troubled ; that is elated and depressed. 
David exclaims, * Why art thou cast down, O my soul, and why art 
thou disquieted within me ?'* We speak also of the rejoicing, triumph- 
ing, and despondency of the spirit ; of having no spirit for a thing, and 
of being dispirited. Also of a poor spirit, a mean spirit, and a great 
spirit ; a good soul, a kind soul, and a willing soul. Every one of these 
affections or qualities, as they are ordinarily termed, is a disposition for 
the time being, of the true, immortal, spiritual man, who, underlying 
the material body, is the real thinker and the real emotionist. Call 
the expressions * figures of speech' if you wiU. But take care first to 
imderstand what are figures of speech, in their proper, essential nature ; 
whence they arise ; and why they are the same with all peoples, in all 
parts of the globe, independent of any instruction or compact. Men who 
seek to escape from a truth which presses inconvenientiy, by beginning 

* Compare Shakspere, — 

* For these, these tribunes, in the dust I write 
My heart's deep languor, and my soul's sad tears.' 

Titui Andronicus, iii. 1, 
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to talk about ' figures of speech,' only betray their ignorance of the flrsW 
principles of language. Figures of speech, rightlj so called, are the 
profoundest texts philosophy can start fix)m.* 

$20. Language delights also in recognising the existence of t£e spiri- 
tual senses. That there art such senses, bearing the same relation to 
the external ones that the spiritual body does to the material, and of 
which they are the corresponding instruments, follows from the existence 
of the spiritual body; for without senses the latter would be but a 
corpse, and immeasurably inferior even to its perishing shell. How 
abundantly they are alluded to in Scripture, especially the two royal 
senses, sight and hearing, eveiy one may know. Spiritual sight has 
been spoken of on page 88, where is sufficiently illustrated the nature 
of the spiritual senses, so far as relates to the spiritual world. It 
is, of course, with primary regard to the scenery and circumstances of 
that world that the spiritual senses have been instituted. They 
are, nevertheless, continually operatiye, even in the present life ; and 
it is in reference to this preliminary and preparatory use of them that 
language so loves to talk Thus, that delicate appreciation of the 
aesthetic qualities of things by the palate of the soul, which answers to 
the discrimination of physical flavours by the palate of the body, it calls 
Taste. Spiritual smell is called sagacUy, literally ' quick scent,' sagacity 
being the spiritual faculty of which animal scent is the representative, a 
discrete degree lower. Spiritual touch, after the same manner, it calls 
' tact,' denoting thereby, that delicate, just, and subtle decision of the 
mind which, anticipating reflection, acts like the finger of the blind 
man. Spiritual si^t, as operative in this world, is phrased in ' the 
mind's eye,' and in such expressions as ' seeing' the force of an argu- 
ment, t Shakspere alludes to the spiritual senses in many a beautiful 

verse. 

* Such harmony is in unmortal souls, 
But while this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly dose us in, we cannot hear it' 

80. The proposition, then, that the soul is a spiritual body, culminates 
in this ; that while on the one hand, the soul is no mere appendage to 

* See the author's * Figurative Language, its Oxigin and Constitution.* 
f The * mind's eye' is an expression at least as old as literature. ' The eye of 
the mind,' (rijg diMias ^ir,^ says Plato, ' begins to discern most exquisitely 
when the eye of the body decays.' (The Banquet, near the end.) Fhilo Judesus 
has ^XV^ 6ftfi6T»if * the eyes of the soul.' (Works, vol. 2, p. 607.) Compare 
Sophocles, King (Edipns, 871, rtHfik^s t6v re wow rd rtmiar ci, < blind both 
in mind and eyes.' See on spiritual sight, and on the spiritual senses in 
general| the article ' Trance' in Kitto's Cyclopsedia of Biblical literature. 
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human nature, shapeless and inoomprehensihle, or at best * life ;' on the 
other, that wondrous spiritual body is the veritable, essential Man, ti^M,* 
' tJ^e man in the man.' Thus that the material bodj is man only in a 
meagre, relative sense; that this, rather than the soul, is the appendage. 
As a material body, it is admirable and incomparable; but placed beside 
that which alone gives dignity and gloiy to the idea of man, it confesses 
itself no more than a piece of mechanism, spread over him for a while, 
in order that during his retention of it, he may act on the material 
world and its inhabitants, and Cushion his intellect and moral ohaxacter. 
It is the strong right arm with which he is impowered to enforce his 
arbitrations. Man is created for heaven, not for earth; therefore he is 
fundamentally a spiritual, and only provisionally a material being. The 
tUhf of his nature is the spiritual body; the material is only its €iMioy. f 
The cidoXoy is first to mortal eyes and understanding ; but the spiritual 
tUo9 is the first to fact and truth ; just as the uttered word is the first 
to the listener, but the invisible, underlying Thought the first to the 
speaker. Truly and beautifully has man been called a ' word' of the 
Creator. The spiritual body is the seat of all thought, all emotion, all 
volition ; excepting, of course, such purely animal volition as belongs 
to the organic life, and is participated in by the brutes. The material 
body does no ipore than fulfil the instincts of its own proper organic or 
brute life, save when the spiritual body gives forth a mandate. I Inti- 
mately combined with its envelope till the latter wears out, or falls sick, 

* * What is a soul? It is that which asks the qoestdon, tu ipse, thyself, O 
reader. Look within, and know thyself (The Power of the Soul over the Body, 
by Dr. Moore, p. vii., Ed. 2. 1845.) 

f The difference hetween ftdof and tViaikw is not generally discriminated by 
the lexicons as it deserves; — tl^s denotes the true, essential, internal form of a 
thing ; eVkikov, on the contrary, the apparent, painted, or external : (Ui«i^ow 
is the diminntlYe of ctdos not in reference to extent or bulk, but in respect of 
perfection and essence. 

{ The following beaatifol passage is firom the Toscnlan Questions of Cicero (i. 
22) : — *^ Body by no means constitutes our being ; nor when I discourse with you, 
is it to yonr body 1 address myself. Wherefore, when the oracle says * Enow 
thyself,' it certainly intends < Enow your soul.' For the body is no more than the 
vessel or receptacle of the soul, and the actions of the latter only, can properly 
be called the actions of the man. In fine, were not the knowledge of the soul 
an excellent accomplishment, it could not have passed £qs--«i apophthegm of 
such acuteness, as to be attributed to a deily." 

See, for many beautiful observations of the same tenor, : Commentaries on 
the Golden Verses of Pythagoras, by Hierocles, the Plr lic philosopher of 
Alexandria in the 5th century, pp. 115, 215, &o. (^eedhar edition, 1709.) 
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and dies, the spiritual body then renounces all connection with it; 
throws it back into its native dust, as 

the snake caats his enamell'd skin : 

eras 

The grasshoppers of the summer lay down their worn-out dresses,* 
and becomes conscious of the Better Land. Its own life goes on as 
before. At least there is not the slightest reason to suppose, either on 
scriptural or philosophical grounds, that its vital activity is for one 
instant suspended. The notion that the soul falls into a kind of sleep 
or lethargy, on the death of the body, though a very common one, f is 
indeed utterly at variance both with the deductions of philosophy and 
the intimations of Holy Writ, as in the parable of Lazarus and the rich 
man, and in the address of our Saviour to the crucified thief, — * This 
day shalt thou be with me in Paradise ;' a prophesy, moreover, im- 
possible on any other understanding than that of a spiritual body. 
Just what the soul w, when it shakes off the material envelope, 
it continues to he ; retaining all its loves, desires, and inclinations, be 
they good or evil, pure or impure ; and upon these it goes on expending 
its life ; the only difference being; in the immediate results to the indi- 
vidual, seeing that the sphere wherein those loves, &c., are now played 
forth, is absolutely spiritual, and governed by laws and conditions of its 
own. Of the origin of the notion of the soul's sinking into a state of 
torpor after death, there can be no doubt. Like most other falsities in 
psychology, and like many in theology, it comes of false physiology ; 
and is directly traoeable to the materialists* figment that life is a 
function of organization, the corollary of which is that as there is no 
visible organization but that of matter, therefore matter is essential to 
man's existence ; and thus, that when denuded of it at death, his soul 
collapses into an insensate, motionless, incompetent nothing, so to 
remain till reclothed with flesh and blood. But this, as we have seen, 
is altogether fallacious. Man is a thinking, feeling, immortal creature, 
not by virtue of his material body, but by virtue of his spiritual body. 
From the first moment of his existence, he is an inhabitant both of the 

♦ ntolim 
Cum veteres ponunt tunicas sestate cicadee. 

LuCHETius, Lib. iv. 55-56. 
f " This doctrine," says the Rev. A. Clissold, ** was held by several of the 
Keformers; by Luther himself; it has been maintained by divines of all ranks in 
the church ; among them by Archdeacon Blackburn e, in his * Historical View of 
the Controversy concerning an Intermediate State,' and in the present day by 
Archbishop Whateley, and the Kev. Beginald Courtenay, in his work on Future 
States." 
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material and of the spiritual world. He dwells consciously in the one, 
unconsciously in the other ; and the change induced on him hy ' death* 
is simply that this state of matters is reversed. That is, he then dwells 
consciously in the spiritual world, but is no longer a percipient of the 
material one. Why, during his first state, he sees and knows nothing, 
consciously, of the spiritual world, is that he is blindfolded by the 
* muddy vesture of decay.' Why he is afterwards unconscious of the 
material world, is that in order to realize it, he must possess an appro- 
priate material organism. We live in the spiritual world, all of 
us, as persons blind from birth live in the present material one, 
t. e.y in it, but not seeing it ; and the death of the material body, 
(which involves the permanent opening of the spiritual sight,) is like 
the couching of the eyes of such persons by an oculist, and enabling 
them to see what surrounds them. 

31. The cessation after death, of our consciousness of the material, is 
imaged, in manner not unlike, in the suspension of our external senses 
during sleep. There is far more than superficially appears in that 
ancient saying. Sleep is the Brother of Death. * You may lift up the 
latch of my eyes, and unroll the loveliest landscape before them ; the 
sense remains obstinately dull. You may play the sweetest music ; the 
ear is deaf to the strain. You may present the most odorous bouquet 
to my nostrils ; its fragrance is wasted on the desert air.' But to 
subordinate the Material, is universally to give scope to the Spiritual. 
Hence it is that in sleep, sensibility to the material world being sus- 
pended, there comes in place of it, that mysterious foreshadowing of our 
trans-sepulchral sensibility to the spiritual, which occinrs in certain 
modes of dreaming. * We are somewhat more than ourselves in our 
sleep,' says Sir Thomas Browne, * and the slumber of the body seems to 
be but the waking of the soul. It is the ligation of sense, but the 
liberty of reason ; and our waking conceptions do not match the fancies 
of our sleeps.' 

Strange state of being ! For 'tis still to be ; 
Senseless to feel, and with seal'd eyes to see. 

Doubtless the majority of dreams are what Macnish asserts all to be, 
namely, * the resuscitation of thoughts which in some shape or other 
have previously occupied the mind.'* Experience and revelation attest, 
however, that at times, the struggles of the chained spirit to employ, 
and thus to enjoy itself amid the glories of its proper clime, are not in 
vain. Such are the occasions when strange, beautiful pictures open out 
before our sleeping sight, rich in all the colours and reality of life. It 
• Philosophy of Sleep. Ed. 2. 
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will be ffaid that these are ereations of the imagination. Probably so. 
Bat then what is this ^ imagination * ? Barely to assign a phenomenon 
to the * imagination* is to get no nearer to its cause. It is to evade the 
question, rather than to resolve it. The 'imagination,* as usually 
referred to, is just one of those useful entrenchments behind which 
perplexity is apt to shelter itself, and nothing more. The imagin- 
ation belongs less to the material than to the spiritual world ; or at 
least, it is like the Janus bifrons of the Roman mythology, — provided 
with a twofold &ce and senses. Dreams, in a word, rank with 
the highest phenomena of the spiritual life. ' Dreams,* says Addison, 
' give us some idea of the great excellence of a human soul, and its 
independency of matter. They are an instance of that agility and per- 
fection which is natund to the soul when disengaged firom the body. 
When the organs of sense want their due repose and necessary repara- 
tion, and the body is no longer able to keep pace with that spiritual 
substance to which it is united, the soul exalts herself in her several 
faculties, and continues in action until her partner is again qualified to 
bear her company. Dreams look like the amusements and relaxations 
of the soul when she is disencumbered of her machine ; her sports and 
pastimes when she has laid her charge asleep.' (Spectator^ No. 487.) 
Bishop Newton's remarks on dreams are little less than argumentative 
for the spiritual body. • It is very evident/ he writes, * that the soul 
is in great measure independrait of the body, even while she is vrithin 
the body ; since the deepest sleep that possesseth the one cannot affect 
the other. While the avenues of the body are closed, the soul is still 
endued with sense and perception, and the impressions are often 
stronger, and- the images more lively, when we are asleep than when 
awake. They must necessarily be two distinct and different substances, 
'whose nature and properties are so very different that while the one 
shall sink under the burden and fktigue of the day, the other shall still 
be fresh and active as the flame ; while the one shall be dead to the 
world, the other shall be ranging the universe. (Dissertation xxwl 
Works, vol. 3, p. 193.) Lord Brougham's Discourse of Natural Theo- 
bgy contains reasoning to the same effect, and almost in the same^ 
'words. A most clever and interesting little book on this subject, and 
one which nobody curious in the phenomena of man's inner life should 
Mi to peruse, is Bheppard's * On Dreams, in their Mental and Moral 
Aspects, 1847.' 

32. But leaving aside such dreams as those alluded to, even the 
ordinary kind daim to originate in a spir^ual activity, similarly 
concurrent with the ligation of external sense. For 'the resus- 
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citatiQn of thoughts which in some shape or other have preyiouslj 
oocupied the mind,' is nothing more or less than a prelude to what 
will unquestionably form a chief part of our intellectual experience 
of futurity; namely, the inalienable and irrepressible recollection of 
the deeds and feelings played forth while in the flesh, providing a 
beatitude or a miseiy for ever.* Ordinarily, this resuscitation is of 
such a medley and jumbled character, that not only is the general pro- 
duct unintelligible, but the particular incidents are themselves too 
fragmentary and dislocated to be recognized. But it is not always so. 
There must be few who have not experienced in their sleep, with what 
peculiar vividness, unknown to their waking hours, and with what 
minute exactitude of portraiture, events long past and long lost sight of, 
will not infrequently come back, shewing that there is a something 
within which never forgets, and which only waits the ne^tion qf the 
external world, to leap up and certify its powers. 

0, wondrous Dreamland ! who. hath not 
Thraafied some mystifl maze 

In its dim retreats, and lived again 
In the light of other days ? 
* * • • 

^h&te the ohild is on its mother'^ breast 

That long in the grave hatb.laim 
For in Dreamjland all the loved and lost 

Are given us again. 

In the whole compass of poetry, perhapa there i& nothing ippre touchr 
ing than the allusion in the Exile of Erin : — . 

Erin ! my cqtiQtiy, though sad and fbrsajceiiy 

In dreams I re-visit thy sea-beaten shore ; 
. But alas ! in a far foreign land I awaken, 

Ajid sigh for the friends I shall never see more ! 

That which so vividly remembers is the Soul ; and if in the sleep which 
refreshes our organic nature, it utters its recollections but brokenly and 
indistinctiy, it will abundantiy compensate itself when the material 

* Martinean carries out this view, in a piece of great power, in the <>Endea. 
voors after the Christian life.' Vol. 1. Coleridge, in the Biographia Litermria^ 
(vol. 1, p. 115. Ed. 1817,) suggests that the * books' which are to be opened at 
the last day, are men's own perfect memories of what they^ have thought and 
done during life. In relation to the quickenmg of the memory at death, it is f^ill 
of solemn interest that persons so nearly drowned as to lose all consciousness, 
and all sense of physical pain, see, during the moments preceding their restora- 
tion, the whole of Iheir past life in mental panorama. Of this there are many 
well known instanoes on record. Forgetting, absolute foirg[ettixig, a^ta^Brta Do 
Qi]|jil9ipe^„ i%a thkig not possible to the hvuna^ mjg^il. 
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Testure which clogs it shall be cast away. Much of the indistinctness 
of dreams probably arises from physical unhealthiness. If a sound 
body be one of the first requirements to a sound mind, in relation to its 
waking employments, no less must it be needful to the sanity and preci- 
sion of its sleeping ones. Brilliant as are the powers and functions 
of the spiritual body, the performance of them, whether sleeping or 
waking, so long as it is investured with flesh and blood, is immensely, 
perhaps wholly, contingent on the health of the material body. If the 
material body be improperly fed, or the blood be insufficiently oxygen- 
ated, the brain and nerves are imperfectly nourished, and the spiritual 
body can but imperfectly enact its wills. However little it may be sus- 
pected, the great practical question of our day, the health of towns, 
thus involves, to a less or greater extent, the moral and intellectual 
interests of the community. For a soul that is debarred from acting 
freely and vigorously, through a defective or vitiated condition of its 
instrument, cannot be expected to act nobly and religiously. The 
'wearing out* of the mind, often heard spoken of, is a phrase without 
truth. It should be called the hindrance of the mind. The * mind ' is 
the emotional and intellectual activity of the immortal spiritual body. 
Therefore the mind never wears out. It cannot. Certainly in advanced 
life its energies seem to slacken, but this simply indicates the failure of 
its material instrument, which alone decays with age. Biography 
abounds with examples proving that where the body maintains its 
vigour, the soul keeps young as ever. Insanity, in like manner, 
by no means implies a mis-shapen soul. It is simply that there is 
inaptitude on the part of its foreman, the bradn, to act and re-act with 
it. ' Circumstances not only environ essentials, but alter their seemings. 
Brains may be bom into inconvenient cases. Good human minds, 
veritable immortal children, may be bom into idiot brains, which will 
represent them badly, as a poor gift of utterance may choke the utter- 
ance of a rich heart.' Doubtless, the souls of the insane in this life, 
when unchained by death, will shew themselves intelligent of all they 
are introduced to. 



Chapter VI. 

33. Common as is the theory that the soul sinks into lethargy after 
death, existing nohow and nowhere till the *day of judgment;* pracUcaUff 
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no one thinks so, shewing again how the heart corrects the head. Who 
ever speaks of the departed except as having * gpne to heaven/ that is, 
of living there as an angel ? Here, indeed, is the mourner's consola- 
tion. When the loved and lost are thought of hj the calm light of the 
great and sacred truth that ' there is a spiritual body,* thej cease to be 
dead ; their resurrection has already taken place. The mind that is in 
a right state recoils from the chill ideas of the coffin, and putrefaction, 
and inanimateness, and fastens on the sweet conviction that the vanished 
one is alive, and in the enjoyment of serenest happiness and rest. It 
thinks of the corpse in the grave merely as an old garment, consecrated 
indeed by the loved being who had used it, but of no value in itself, 
and soon to be the dust from which it was moulded. * What we are is 
one thing ; what we have, or have had, about us, is another. Our clothes 
are not ourselves ; we put them on in the morning, and we cast them o£f 
in the evening, and depart into the world of spirits.' And this is all 
that is done at death, only after another manner. * How shall we bury 
you ?' said Grito to Socrates, before he drank the poison. * Just as you 
please,' replied Socrates, * if only you can catch me!' Socrates knew 
better than that he should die. He saw through death as a vapour 
curtain, through which he would burst into another life. ' I shall not 
die ; I shall never die,' is what eveiy man ought to say, and energeti- 
cally to think. ' I shall never die ; I shall never be buried ; bury me if 
you can catch me!' A man cannot be buried; not even for a few 
minutes. A man, as we have seen, is only where his conscious being is, 
and as the conscious being cannot be put in the grave, the man is not 
there. It is degrading to talk of him as being there. It is not more 
offensive to the feelings than false and illogical to the understan4ing. 
We ought to rise above the use of such base phraseology. We ought 
even to teach our children, from the earliest, that there are no men 
and women really in the grave ; and truly they better understand and 
receive this great truth than many of their elders. How difficult to 
make a child believe that its mother, or father, or brother, is below the 
sods. And how foolish the efforts sometimes made to force it to believe 
the degrading fedehood ! Leave it alone to its heaven-bom thoughts. 
Why attempt to destroy the being of one who is merely absent to us, 
as we shall all be, ere long, to others.' To believe that the 
departed is 'in heaven' is necessarily to believe in the spiritual 
body ; also to believe in its immediate resurrection, and what is of no 
less importance, in its immediate 'judgment.' Never was there a more 
lovely illustration of this fiEdth than the epitaph on the mother and her 
infant in the Greenwood Cemetery at New York : — * Is it well with 
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thee? Is it well with the child? And she answered. It ia well.* (2 
Kings, iv. 26.) Not the least pleasing element of the great mystery of 
the spiritual body is that which concerns the souls of little children who die, 
and their development in the future life. Whether do they remain little 
children, or expand to the full, beautiful, noble human stature ? Either 
way, those who have lost such a one, are never without a little child to 
love and nestle in their hearts. The others grow up and become men 
and women, but this one stays with them for ever. The conviction of 
our departed friends being alive in heaven, fjEishions our own secret 
expectations. No one ever imagines from his heart, that he is to lie 
indefinitely in the earth, but rather that all pleasant things and states 
will immediately supervene, the same, yet inexpressibly more bright, all 
the dreams found, and only the sleep lost To die is to greet and be 
greeted by fajoes shining in the sweetest lineaments of love. It is 
enough that we have a spontaneous hope of it, for the hopes of the 
heart are rarely deceptions. 

My sprightly neighbour, gone before, 

To that unknown and silent shore, 

Shall we not meet as heretofore. 

Some summer morning ? 

When from thy cheerful face, a ray 
Of bliss hath stmck across the day, 
A bliss that would not go away, 

A sweet forewarning f 

Intuition is worth volumes of logic. * Where, in the plan of nature,* 
says the German writer Reimar, * do we find instincts falsified ? Where 
do we see an instance of a creature instinctively craving a certain kind 
of food, in a place where no such food can be found ? Are the swallows 
deceived by their instinct when they fly away from clouds and storms to 
seek a warmer country ? Do they not find a milder climate beyond 
the water ? When the may-flies and other aquatic insects leave their 
shells, expand their wings, and soar from the water into the air, do they 
not find an atmosphere fitted to sustain them in a new stage of life ? 
Yes. The voice of nature does not utter false prophecies. It is the 
call, the invitation of the Creator addressed to his creatures. And if 
this be true with regard to the impulses of physical life, why should it not 
be true with regard to the superior instincts of the soul ?'* 

84. Holding such views in their hearts, and daily reading the book 
wherein they are confirmed, is it not strange that Christians should use 
for the symbol of death, the imconsoling, not to say disgusting and dis- 

* The Principal Truths of Natural Religion Defended and Illustrated, in Nine. 
jyiBseriAiioJis,— English Trans., 1766. 
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heartening, skull and cross-bones ! What a Sadduoean usage compared 
with the beautiful custom of the ancient Greeks, who, though ' pagans,' 
saw death imaged rather in the living, glossy, Evergreen tree, and 
planted accordingly, beside their tombs, the cypress and the yew. In 
ancient funeral ceremonies were used, for the same reason, branches of 
myrtle and arbutus, as shewn by the beautiful allusions in the Electra 
of Euripides, and the 1 Ith book of the ^neid. Certainly the former 
custom is still extant, but not so its intrinsic significance, or whence the 
dull surmises that have been set forth to explain its retention *^* That 
which is perennially fedr and cheerful is the true emblem of death ; not 
that which is dolorous ; — ^the tree green throughout the winter, and the 
Amaranth, rather than the decaying old bone. How elegantly and 
appropriately the Amaranth is associated with life and death by the 
poets ; and practically, under the name of ImmorteUe, in the cemetery 
of Fere la Chaise, is well known, f It is not a little curious that the 
only personification of death which has come down to us from antiquity, 
represents it as a skeleton dancing to the music of the double flute. 
This is contained on a gem preserved in tho Medicean Gallery at 
Florence, and figured in the Mus(Bum Florentinum. I There can be 
little doubt that the charming old fable of the singing of the swan 
before its death, is but a poetic rendering of the same idea.§ Beautiful 
again is the similitude of life and its interlude of death, presented in 
those mysterious rivers which, like the Guadalquiver, after flowing for 
some distance, lucid and majestic, suddenly hide themselves in the 
ground, but a little further on burst out again, as pure and bright, and 
grand as ever. Leopold Scheffer, in that exquisite German tale, * The 

* See for particulars, that pleasant little work, * British Forest Trees,' by the 
Bev. C. A. Johns, vol. 2, p. 297. Also Brand, vol. 2, 163—172, and Fosbroke, 
vol. 2, 1068. 

f The Amaranth or ' Everlasting' is not, as commonly supposed, a flower sui 
generis. There are many species, and even genera of flowers which, by reason 
of their juiceless and scariose texture, retain their colour and form indefinitely. 
Such are di£ferent species of Elichrysum, Onaphalium, Ac, among the eom- 
positfiB, in which famUy the Amaranths chiefly occur. Oddly enough the genus 
botanicaily called AmaramthiUf least merits the name. Those who would cul- 
tivate these beautiful flowers should on no account omit Qnaphalium fulgidumt 
golden; AphelexU humilU, crimson; Bhodanthe MangUsii, rose-colour and 
silver; Ammohium aJatum, white; and above all, the incomparable Attelma 
eximia, resembling clusters of ripe raspberries. The chaplets, &o, used at P^re 
la Chaise are made of the Onaphalium Orientale, No garden need be destitute 
of the EUchryeum hraeteatum, 

I Gemmse Antiqusa ex Thesauro Hedieeo, &c, Plate 94, fig. 3. 

f For an exhaustive aoeount of all that is contuned in ancient literature on 
the singing of the swan, see Jodzeli's Commentaries on Jliuipides, under Ion. 
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Artist's Married Life,' when little Agnes is lying in her coffin, expresses 
in one word what it is to die : — 

If sorrow to the child thon thonght'st to bring, Death ! thou art deceived ; 
For yesterday it living laughed ; to-day, though dead, it smiles ! 

35. To enter the spiritual world, or rather, to become conscious of it, 
requires no long journey. Man, as already observed, is from his birth 
an inhabitant of it. Wherever there are material substances and mate- 
rial worlds, there likewise is the spiritual universe. Gould we bo trans- 
ported to the most distant star that the telescope can descry, we should 
not be a hair's breadth nearer to it than we are at this moment, nor 
should we be a hair's breadth more distant from it. So far from being 
infinitely remote and unconnected, as vulgarly supposed, the invisible 
or spiritual world is immediately contiguous. It circumferences us like 
the air we breathe. It is only to unintelligence that it is distant, and 
thus like the Beautiful, — at once quite close, and far away. It is near 
to our souls, which alone have concern with it, as the sweet kiss of true 
love ; far from our bodies as such love is from the vicious. The notion 
that heaven is somewhere beyond the stars, and thus simply an elevated 
part of space, has long since been neutralized by the discoveries of 
Astronomy alone. * Above' the physical earth, and * below ' it, are con- 
ditions which are changing every moment. If heaven be above our 
heads at noon, it is beneath our feet at midnight. The blue, radiant, 
infinite sky is the material emblem of heaven, but heaven itself lies 
nowhere in material space, because it does not belong to such space. This 
is the very letter of Scripture. When the shepherds were watching 
their flocks on the eve of the nativity, the angels had no long distance 
to traverse in order to come into view. They were not seen first as a 
bright speck in the sky, gradually, as they drew nearer, taking shape. 
They were beheld * suddenly,' indicating that they were close by all the 
while, and that for them to be seen it was merely needful that the spiri- 
tual eyes of the shepherds should be opened. It was * suddenly' also 
that Moses and Elias disappeared after they had been seen on the 
mount of the Transfiguration; implyiilg a similar closing of the 
spiritual eyes of the three disciples. At death, accordingly, there 
is no migration to some distant region of space ; the avenue to our 
eternal abode is simply the casting off the ' flesh and blood ' which 
* cannot inherit' it, and heaven and hell are near and distant according 
to each man's moral state. 

Death is another life. We bow our heads 

At going out, we think, and enter straight 

Another golden chamber of the King's, 

Larger than this, and lovelier.— F^^ttw. 
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36. What are the landscape features of that * golden chamber/ of course 
we cannot know till we enter it, * neither hath it entered into the heart 
of man to conceive.' But the inspiration which promises it says also that 
' the invisible things of God are clearly seen by the things which are 
made/ signifying that the splendours of futurity, though in their ful- 
ness unimaginable, are nevertheless pictured in those of earth. Heaven 
is the permanent cidor of creation; earth is its dim ctda>Xov.* The 
spiritual world is the universe of the essences of things ; the material 
one is the theatre of their finited presentation ; to such extent, and in 
such variety, that is, as it is necessary or desirable that man should 
know them during his time-life. Doubtless there are millions of spiri. 
tual things which are never ultimated into material effigies, but 
reserved as the privilege of the angels. Yet whatever we do see, that 
is excellent and lovely, we may be sure is a counterpart of something 
in every sense celestial. The flowers of the spring yearly dehght us by 
their return, because of prototypes in the spiritual world which are 
immortal, though their material emblems, like the beautiful Dissolving 
Views, come but to flee away ; and tried by the Sensational standard of 
the real, seem to be gone and lost for ever. The rose seems to wither, 
its petals scatter, and its loveliness is only a recollection ; but the real 
rose can never perish. The real rose abides where it always was, — in 
the spiritual world ; and there it will subsist for ever ; and when we 
cast off our own leaves, we shall And it there in all its deathless beauty, 
along with all the other loved and vanished. God takes care of all that 
is truly beautiful and precious, and reserves it for us, provided we will 
go and take possession. We have but to cross the dai'k river confident 
in his trustworthiness, and we shall not be disappointed. God loves to 
be trusted. Then, too, we shall behold the spiritual sea, and islands, 
and rivers, and sun, and stars, and trees, just as St. John beheld them 
when God opened his eyes so that he might tell us of them in the 
Apocalypse, and as we continually express our own personal hope in 
respect of, in that beautiful anticipative hymn beginning 

There is a land of pure delight, 
and proceeding — 

There everlasting spring abides, 

And never-vfithering flowers^ 

t^ t^ * * 

Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood 
Stand dressed in living green, &o, 

* What if Earth 



Be but the shadow of Heaven, and things therein, 
Each to the other like, more than on earth is thought? — Milion, 

H 
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We all came into the world for something ; we shall all go out of it for 
more ; just as when daylight is exchanged for starlight, we lose our con- 
sciousness of the terrestrial in the superher consciousness of the 
universal. 

Mysterious Night ! when our first parent knew 

Thee, from report divine, and heard thy name. 

Bid he not tremble for his lovely frame, 
This glorious canopy of light and blue ? 
Yet, 'neath a curtain of translucent dew, 

Bathed in the rays of the great setting flame, 

Hesperus, with the host of heaven came, 
And lo ! creation widened in man's view. 
Who could have thought such darkness lay concealed 

Within thy beams, Sun ? or who could find, 
Whilst fly, and leaf, and insect stood revealed, 

That to such countless orbs thou m&d'st us blind ? 
Why do we, then, shun death with anxious strife ? 
If Light can thus deceive, wherefore not life ? 

But, because of these prospects, we are not to think slightingly of the 
present life and its arena. Each sphere of being is divine, for each is 
the work of God, and if not felt sacred, it is the observer that is in 
fault. Many think that because heaven, which is the sunny part of the 
spiritual world, is above all things holy, therefore the material world, 
this earth, is vile, — ^the devil's kingdom. Not so. The world, properly 
regarded, is God's kingdom, not the devil's. Hell only is the devil's 
kingdom. The functions of our temporal life are as noble in their 
degree as those of eternity can be. Our relations to God can never 
be more intimate or grand. Heaven itself will not be beautiful if 
earth lias not previously been so. *It is a poor mistake to think 
that we compliment God's heaven by despising his earth, and that we 
best shew our sense of the great things the future man will do 
yonder, by counting as utterly worthless all that the present man can 
do here/* 

37. That there are many and great difficulties in conceiving of the 
mysteiT of the spiritual body, that is, of the Soul, has already been 
amply conceded. He who would affect to deny them would only 
betray Mb ignorance both of himself and his subject. Embedded as we 
are in the material, the mind needs first to assume the doctrine, and 
then gradually ascend to the verification. Following a clue, and know- 
ing what we are looking for, the evidence is found. We act no differ- 
ently, day by day, when we enter on the study of any new and compre- 

* Memorials of Theophilus Trinal, by T. T, Lynch. 
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kensive subject in physical or physiological science. Not that this is a 
new doctrine, but only an unfamiliar one. ' It is a venerable creed, like 
a dawn on the peaks of thought, reddening their snows from the light of 
another sun, — the substance of immemorial religions, the comfort of brave 
simplicity, though the doubt of to-day, and the abyss of terrified science.* 
It is hard, for instance, to think at first of spiritual /orm, because all our 
ordinary experience of form presses upon us the idea of material solidity. 
It is hard, likewise, to think how the spiritual body is circumstanced 
with regard to what in the material world are called Time and Space. 
Accustomed as we are to regard space and the spiritual as antithetical, 
we are at first quite indisposed to admit that a spiritual being can be 
bounded by space. It is true, nevertheless. Every spirit, or spiritual 
body, like every angel, though it can go where it will, is not everywhere 
at once. There must be portions of the heavenly kingdom where a 
given spirit is not. Therefore it is bounded by a condition answering to 
space. Again, it is hard, nay, it is impossible, to conceive of what may 
be called the procreation and birth of the spiritual body, and in what 
mode and respect these are concurrent with the procreation and birth of 
the material body. We can satisfy ourselves of nothing more than that 
God creates the soul when needed, and not before.* The famous 
theory of the * pre-existence ' of the soul, it ia beside our present pur- 
pose to discuss. + The organization of the spiritual body is equally 
beyond the range of man's present powers. There can be little doubt, 
however, that instead of a simple homogeneity, as commonly supposed, 
the soul is eminently composite. " There are some things in Paul s 
description of the spiritual body," says Dr. Hitchcock, " which make it 
quite probable that its organization will be (or rather is) much more 
exquisite than anything in existence on earth. He represents the spiri- 
tual body as fiar transcending the material body both in glory and power; 
and since the latter is * fearfully and wonderfully made,* nothing but 
the most exquisite organization can give the spiritual body such a supe- 
riority over the natural." (Religion of Geology, Lect. xiv.) Then there 
is the nature of the sex of the spiritual body, which is as immortal as 
itself, albeit that in heaven * there is neither marrying nor giving in 
marriage.* Sex, in its true idea, belongs to the soul, not to the body, 

♦ For opinions on the subject, see Dickinson's Physica Vetus et Vera, cap. 11 ; 
Blakey'8 History of the Philosophy of Mind, vol. 1, p. 197 ; and Clowes' Fourth 
Letter on the Human Soul. 

f S&e, for an enthusiastic defence of it, * Lux OrientaliSf or an. Enquixy into 
the opinions of the £astem_Sages, concerning the pre-existence of the Soul.' 
12mo.» 1662. 
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in whicb it is only representatively and temporally present. This fine 
* subject the reader may see treated with admirable delicacy and philo- 
sophy in the * Sex in the Future State * of the Rev G. D. Haughton, 
curate of Hotham, Yorkshire. What some consider an insuperable 
difl&culty, namely, the dress or apparel of the spiritual body, at least 
after its casting off the flesh, is in reality the least difl&culty of all. 
•* If man is immortal, all that belongs to him is immortal, — sense, 
fiaculty, art, decency ; and in the more plastic world of the spirit the 
constructive powers realize instantaneously what is here the result of 
the same powers working through imperfect machineries. * Houses not 
made with hands ' are spoken of in the Bible ; also ' garments that wax 
not old.' In the same book we learn that the people of heaven are not 
naked, but ' clothed in shining raiment ;' the armies there also are * clothed 
in fine linen, white and clean.' Wherever the human form is, in what- 
ever world, the principle that commands the arts, will reproduce the 
vestures to the occasion. They spring from reason and imagination, 
which are immortal." 

38. Because of such diflficulties, and because too intensely accustomed 
to the material, to welcome such propositions as have been set forth, 
some will not improbably receive them with a laugh, and tax us at least 
with superstition.* Good. If superstition it be to hold such views, it 
is a superstition far more valuable and fertilizing to the mind than all 
that some men esteem the truth. Putting faith before charity in aU 
they do, and deceiving themselves by substituting narrow and exclusive 
notions for a comprehensive and benign belief, many men's * truth ' is 
nothing but traditional, barren error. We ask no one to accept unin- 
quiringly, and should be sorry for any one who did. * What a man takes 
upon trust,' remarks Locke, * is but shreds, which however well in the 
whole piece, make no considerable addition to his stock who gathers 
them. So much only as we ourselves consider and comprehend of truth 
and reason, so much only do we possess of real and true knowledge. 
The floating of other men's opinions in our brains, makes us not one 
jot the more knowing, though they happen to be true. Like fairy 
money, they turn to dust when they come to be used.' On the other 
hand, let no one too hastily reject. Disbelieve after inquiry, if you see 
cause to ; but never begin with disbelief. Premature condemnation is the 

♦ It is scarcely necessary to repeat that the vulgar notion respecting ghosts, 
including * haunted houses,' * spirit-rapping,' white sheets, &c. &c., is altogether 
apart from the doctrine of the spiritual hody. The latter is scriptural and phi- 
losophical, whereas the former is neither, and does not even call for the disclaimer 
which would acknowledge it to deserve one. 
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fool's functioiL It goes for nothing to say that the evidence of the truth 
of a proposition does not appear. Do you see the evidence of its 
falsity ? Before you rqject a proposition or series of propositions, for 
what you suppose to be their error, take care that you apprehend all 
their tmth ; or as Carlyle shrewdly advises, * Be sure that you 9es^ 
before you assume to oversee.' Indeed, till the truth of a theme be 
appreciated, its error, if any, cannot be detected. Such doctrines as 
this of the spiritual body it is impossible to grasp on the instant. They 
must be thought out^ from the data which Scripture supplies, and 
philosophy illustrates. The fact is, all great and sacred truths, and 
there are none grander and more sacred than this of the spiritual body, 
come to us at £ur8t, like the gods in Homer, enveloped in a blinding 
mist. But to him whom their descent to earth concerns ; to him who 
stands most in need of their help, and who can most gratefully appre- 
ciate, and best apply the privilege, the cloud becomes luminous and 
fragrant, and discloses the divinity within. The eye that in the 
beginning was so dim, presently feels itself spariile and dilate, and what 
the intellect fails to read, the quick heart interprets. 

As when the moon hath comforted the night, 
And set the world in silver of her light.* 

89. It may be interesting to conclude the argument that the soul is a 
spiritual body, with citations of authors by whom the doctrine has been 
treated or approved. Among the Fathers there does not appear to have 
been one who regarded the soul as most modem metaphysicians do. 
They seem rather to have been unanimous as to its corporeity, though 
on the nature of this corporeity they widely differed. Many adopted the 
Platonic notion of its being encased in a delicate material vehicle, itself 
being only • vapour. 'f A soap-water balloon, with its contents, is the 
emblem of such a soul as this. Tertullian argues not only that the soul 
is a body, and that it holds the human form, but that God himself is a 
body, for that what is bodiless, is nothing. J Augustin, though he 
finds fault with Tertullian, from the mistaken notion that his views 

* Lowell, Conversations on the Old Poets. 

f This ancient hypothesis has been favoured in all ages, and is probably still 
extant. WoUaston, in the Beligion of Nature, and Dr. Jortin, in his Sixth 
Dissertation, are two of its most eminent upholders. See an interesting series 
of classical illustrations of the latter in the Gentleman's Magazine for April, 
1853. The pagan and patrlstical authorities are ftllly exhibited by Cudworth. 

{ De Anima, near the beginning, Opera, p. 307 ; and Advenw Praxeam, ib. 
p. 637. (Ed. Paris, 1641.) 
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involve materialism* by no means rejects them.* Theodotus is very 
explicit ; d^\d ka\ ^ V^xv f^f^* fc.t-.X., ' the soul also is a body, for the 
apostle says It is sown ;' &c. f Methodius* also, in his treatise on the 
resurrection ; * The souls,* says he, * created by the Creator and Father of 
all, are o-0fuira votp^ intellectual bodies, and adorned as they are, with 
members which are perceived by reason, .... are said to have a tougue, 
finger, and other parts, as in the case of Lazarus and the rich man.* J 
Macarius, the celebrated homilist, observes — *Each one, according to 
his nature, is a body, whether angel or soul. For although these bodies 
are attenuated, nevertheless they are in substance, character, and figure, 
according to the respective subtleties of their nature, subtle bodies ; in 
like manner as the body we now possess is one that is iraxys, dense.* § 
Suicer, in his great theological cyclopaedia, the Thesaurus Ecclesiasticus, 
article V^x7* ^^^7 ^ consulted for more of the same kind. Passing on 
to later times, we find the doctrine upheld by Lord Bacon ; — * And this 
spirit whereof we speak,* says he, * is not from virtue, or energy, or act, 
or a trifle, but plainly a body, rare and invisible, notwithstanding cir- 
cumscribed by place, quantitative, real.*|| Andrew Baxter, in his 
Enquiry into the Nature of the Human Soul, confesses that a difference 
between the soul after the death of the material body, and a spiritual 
body, is a difference he cannot comprehend. Sennertus adopts the 
doctrine in his Epitomes Phtjifica,** Cudworth, likewise, though with 
some diffident reservations, in the True Intellectual System ; — 
•Even here, in this life, our body is, as it were, twofold, interior 
and exterior; we having, besides the grossly tangible bulk of our 

outward body, another interior, spiritual body, 

which latter is not put into the grave with the other.* (Page 806.) 
The introductory chapter of one of the first metaphysical works in the 
English language, Butler*8 Analogy of Religion, though it does not 
speak of the doctrine by name, in argument fully acknowledges it. 
From recent writers may be selected as follows : — Monck Mason, in his 
Creation by the immediate agency of God, written in reply to the 

* See the vindication of Tertullian in Dr. Edward Burton's ' Bampton Lec- 
tures,' Appendix, note 59, 1829. 

+ Clemens Alex. Opera, p. 791. (Ed. Paris, 1629.) 
} The curious student will find this treatise well worth attention, or at least 
the excerpta given in that inestimable treasure-house of Elegant Extracts, the 
MyHobihUon of Photius, pp. 907-932. (Ed. Kouen, 1653.) 

I Homily iv. Works, p. 21. (Ed. Paris, 1722.) 

II History of Life and Death. Works. Vol. 14, p. 41^. 

*♦ Lib. viii., cap. 1. Opera^ vol. ii*, p. 81. 
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Vestiges, after describing the incessant atomic change of the material 
body, observes in reference to the preservation of its identity, • There 
rnuat be a permanent representative within, which is not material, — 
which is the Soul.' (Page 170.) Dr. Moore, in the Pre&ce to his 
work on the Power of the S|^ul over the Body, defines the former as ' a 
spiritual being, resident in the body.' • The being,' he continues, • that 
now feels, thinks, acts, and agitates the vital frame-work, will for ever 
be subjected to affections and emotions, wherever it may dwell.* 
Geoffrey de St. Hilaire expresses similar opinions in a communica- 
tion to the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, published in their 
Reports for 1887. Morell, in his Elements of Psychology, is dis- 
posed to call the mind * a spiritual organism.* * The real man con- 
sists in the abiding power which the body contains to assimilate every- 
thing to a given form and idea.' (Pages 56 and 80. 1853.) The doc- 
trine is set forth in all its excellence and plenitude in J. J. Garth 
Wilkinson's masterly work, * The Human Body, and its connection with 
Man ;' also in the the * Anastasis ' of Professor Bush, and in the Rev. 
E. D. Rendell's truly excellent * Treatise on the Peculiarities of the 
Bible.' 



Chapter VII. 

40. The difference popularly supposed to exist between the human 
*soul,' 'spirit,' and * ghost,' namely, that they are three distinct 
essences or entities, is not only false in philosophy, but inconsistent 
with all that would be pre-supposed from the etymology of the several 
terms. The soul of a man is his spirit, and his spirit is his ghost. All 
three names are but varied designations of the spiritual body, the 
receptacle and immediate instrument of the spiritual expression of life. 
Undoubtedly a conventional distinction has been made between the 
three words, and a very proper and useful one it is, but unfortunately 
it is not observed. • Soul' is well applied to the spiritual body during 
our residence in the flesh : ' spirit,' by metonymy, to that deep, interior, 
intellectual and emotional consciousness which is no other than the 
spiritual life : * ghost' to the spiritual body when casting off its material 
vesture, it becomes an inhabitant exclusively of the spiritual world, 
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and, if pure, an angel. Thus limited, the three words acquire an 
intelligible significance. At present they have none, because no two 
writers use them alike. It is no credit to psychologists, that they have 
been content to go on discussing about the soul, year after year, 
and yet have set the meaning of their tyt-word irreclaimably adrift. 
Till a man is prepared to state the exact significance which he attaches 
to his terms, and till he has learned to be consistent in the use of them, 
it is better both for himself and for the world that he should fling away 
his pen. 

41. Together with the equivalent Hebrew, Greek, and Latin terms, 
soul, spirit, and ghost, literally denote air or breath. Essentially, 
therefore, they are synonymes, or varied denominations of a single 
idea. The metaphor is eminently just and beautiful, seeing that the air 
is the physical image and representative of Life ; and that it is in the 
invisible, spiritual part of man that Life is supremely throned. By the 
Air, in repose the atmosphere, in movement, the wind, * we live, and 
move, and have our being. ' So with all other living creatures. The very 
word * animal,' signifies * breather.* * Animated nature ' means breath- 
ing nature ; ' inanimate * that which does not breathe. The corres- 
ponding Greek terms (o>6g and (S>ov are similarly derived, through ^ao, 
to live, from aeo, to breathe, and the intensitive prefix (L Grateful 
for these expressive figures, the poetic Greeks reflected them on to their 
source, calling the summer breezes the zephyrs, literally the * life- 
bringers.* Zephyrus was emphatically the west wind, and deified, was 
said to produce flowers and fruit by the sweetness of his breath, 
charmingly alluded to by Homer in his description of the gardens of 
Alcinous.* Z€vs himself was originally only a personification of the 
air, whence it is that in the Latin poets his names are not uncommonly 
used in place of aer and aura, as in the malus Jupiter, sub Jove 
frigido, &c, of Horace. Bium and Divum occur in the same relation. 

* Odyssey vii. 119. Compare Virgil — 

Zephyris cmn laeta vocantibas aestas ; 

When gay summer comes, invited by the zepbyrs. 

Georgic iii. 322. 
See also Lib. ii. 330. Modem poets have freely taken up the idea, and often 
with great elegance and success, as in the ' Paradiso' of Dante, — 
In quella parte, ove surge ad aprire 
Zeffiro dolce le novelle fronde 
Di che si vede Europa riyestire. — Canto xii. 46-48. 

* In that clime where rises the sweet zephyr to unfold the new leaves wherein 
Europe sees herself fresh-clothed.' 
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Aratus styles the air Z€vs ^o-ut^r, the physical God. ^schylus gives 
it the epithet ' divine/ (Prom. 88.) Virgil describes it as omnipoten$ 
pater Mther. 

A'Z. The Air is the great Physician of the world. Health confides in it 
as its most faithfid friend. The weak it invigorates, the weary it refreshes. 
What is more grateful than to go from a close room into the pure, 
blowing breath of heaven, even if it be but on a barren highway? 
What more animating and delicious than to exchange the hot, perspiring 
streets for the breezes of the hills or of the sea ? At all times and 
seasons, with all forms and conditions ofrbeing, it is no less the function 
of the Air to embellish. Who so rosy in the cheek as they who oftenest 
seek the pme country air? How does the plainest improve, as it 
blushes under the courtship of the summer breezes ! Virgil, with the 
true poetic instinct, makes j3Eneas owe his beauty to the heavenly 
breath of Venus : — 

Namque ipsa decoram 
CsBsariem nato genitrix, lamenque juventee 
Purpureum, et Isetos ooulis affldrat honores. — {Mn, i. 693.) 

(For Venus herself had adorned her son with graceftd locks, flushed him with 
the radiant hloom of youth, and hreathed a sprightly lustre on his eyes.) 

The wind is necessary even to the vitalizing of the aspects of insen- 
sate natiure. Scenes dull and uninviting in its absence, become pleasant 
when we visit them under the inspiration of a breeze : the loveliest 
lose in charm if the winds be asleep, though viewed by the light of 
summer. For this is not merely because the zephyrs temper the too 
fervent heat of the sunbeams, and by their physical action on the lungs 
and system generally, give buoyancy and elasticity to the hmbs, and 
thus enlarge our capacity for enjoyment. Nature never shows so lovely 
when still as when in movement, and it is by the wind that all her 
charms of motion are produced, whether of the clouds, or the trees, or 
the cornfields, or the delicate stalks of the harebells. The grandeur of 
the imceasing roll of the sea, though partly owing to another cause, 
proves in itself how mighty an ally to whatever is competent to become 
beautiful or sublime is this viewless and marvellous visitant. Motion 
embellishes natmre thus largely, because it is an emblem and charac- 
teristic of life, to contemplate which, is one of the soul's highest 
pleasures, by reason of its own vitality. It loves to behold its 
immortality pictured in the outward world, be it ever so faintly ; and if 
it meet no reflex in its surveys, feels defrauded and unsatisfied. The 
correspondence of the forms of nature with the particular elements of 
our spiritual being, encourages this secret love of movement so strong 

I 
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within the soul. For the soul not only sees in external nature, the 
counterparts of its elements and qualities, but reflections likewise of its 
activities and deeds. The swaying of the trees, the bending of the 
flowers, the waving of the com, severally picture occurrences in the 
inner life, the one kind promoted by the wind of nature, the other by 
the Spirit of God. The air ministers largely even to our moral well- 
being. Children at boarding-schools are always most diligent and well- 
behaved when the day has been commenced with a walk in the fresh air. 
Under its genial stimulus we forget our ennui and disappointments ; we 
become cheerful and vivacious, %nd thence more willing, what without 
cheerfulness is impossible, * to refuse the evil and choose the good.' No 
wonder that the poets seem never in happier mood than when the 
wind is perceived wafdng through their verses : — 

This ca&tle hath a pleasant seat ; the air 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses. 

This guest of summer, 
The temple-haunting martlet, doth approve 
By his loT'd mansionry, that the heavens' breath 
Smells wooingly here. — (Macbeth,) 

-^schylus enumerates, among the blessings of a highly favoured land, 
*the gales of the winds blowing with clear sunshine.' (Eum. 903.) 
Pindar gives them to the Islands of the Blest, where * shine the golden 
flowers.' (Olymp. ii. 72.) 

43. As its presence gives Life, so the absence of air is Death. 
Whatever terrible disease may be ravaging the frame ; whatever paralysis 
may hold the organs of sense and locomotion in deadly torpor, still, 
if there be Breathing, we know that all is not over yet. * While there 
is life, there is hope,' is only a paraphrase of— while there is breath, 
there is life. The primary cause of death may date from years before ; 
it may baffle all physicians and physiology to determine ; but in the 
flnal one there is no enigma. 

'Tis the cessation of our breath, 

Silent and motionless we lie. 

And no one knoweth more than this. 

I saw our little Gertrude die ; 

She left off hreathing, and no more 

I smooth'd the pillow beneath her head. 

She was more beautiful than before, 

Like violets faded were her eyes. 

By this we knew that she was dead. 
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Through the open window looked the skies 
Into the chamher where she lay, 
And the wind was like the sound of wings, 
As if angels came to hear her away. 

The Golden Legend, 

my love ! my wife I 
Death, that hath sucked the honey of thy hreath, 
Upon thy beauty yet hath had no power : 
Thou art not conquer'd ; beauty's ensign yet 
Is crimson in thy hps and in thy cheeks, 
And death's pale flag is not«dyancfed there. 

Romeo and Juliet 

44» Doubtless, in the consideration of death in a physiological point 
of view, there is much to be regarded beyond the mere cessation of 
breathing. Ordinarily, the circulation goes on a little longer, demand- 
ing that death be associated rather with the heart than with the lungs. 
But it is the external, visible circumstance of death, namely, the ceasing 
to breathe, which arrests the attention of the bystander; not the invisible, 
secret circumstance of the blood ceasing to move ; and thus, though the 
latter may be last in point of time, the former is death ostensibly ; and 
this is sufficient to vindicate the expressions summed up in * the breath 
of life.* Language, however, in calling life by the name of Breath, pro- 
ceeds on a higher ground than a mere superficial appearance. X^et the 
heart be as well-disposed to live as it may, unless its desires be recog- 
nised and responded to by the lungs, all is in vain. Though there is 
no life where there is no blood, there is no proper, life-sustaining blood 
where there is no air. Not that the lungs can of themselves maintain 
life. They are effective, for their part, only in so far as the heart co- 
operates with them. These two organs are the supreme instruments of 
life. It is the office of the others to provide ; it is theirs to receive and 
use what they produce, namely» the Blood, The organs of assimilation 
prepare the blood ; the lungs see to its integrity ; the heart impels it 
through the body, of which the various parts severally select and fix 
into their own substance \yhatever may be required for- their renovation. 
The blood is the most wonderful substance in nature, and for the sake 
of it everything in nature subsists. Light, heat, and electricity, 
animals, plants, and minerals, in their various kinds, all in some way 
subsidize and minister to it. Wherever in the body there is most blood, 
there is greatest vital energy, and vice versd ; and in exact proportion to 
the decline from the standard quantity and quality required in it, is the 
departure from the body of health and vigour. Operating as described, 
the functions of these two organs, the heart and lungs, or Kespiration 
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and Circulation, are complementaiy to each other. They represent, 
in the material hody, the play of the Understanding and the Affec- 
tions. These are the representatives, in turn, of the all-supporting 
Wisdom and Goodness of God; the Infinite, Divine Essences 
which in expression constitute the Love or Life vdth which he 
conserves the universe.* They fall, accordingly, under those two 
BuhUme, reciprocal principles of nature, which in their most ex- 
ternalized, physical emhodiment, we call Male and Female. As man 
and woman, hy reciprocity and co-operation, instrumentally keep the 
human race alive ; so, hy harmonious, conjugal action and re-action, the 
lungs and the heart instrumentally keep the human hody aHve. If 
either £ul to perform its office, the other sinks powerless, and the fahric 
dies. So grand and universal is the eternal fiat that nothing shall exist 
for itself alone, hut only as the husband or the wife of some other thing ; 
that the unions of each pair shall be followed by the development and 
sustentation of some form or mode of life ; that celibacy shall be infer- 
tilily, and estrangement a gateway for death. 

45. It is not meant to say that the heart and lungs are all that are 
essential to life. Just as marriage, which has for its physical end the 
sustentation of the human race, requires for its effectuation a variety of 
subsidiary and contributive conditions ; so the maintenance of the life of 
the body by the heart and lungs, which is a representative of marriage 
and its object, demands (intermediately through the nervous centres) the 
contributive functions of the stomach, the skin, the liver, and other 
organs. And more than this ; if the action of any one of them become 
deranged, neither heart nor lungs can do their work for them. Just as 
with complex machinery, where if a single wheel be throvm * out of gear,' 
the co-ordination of actions is so interfered with, that the whole appa- 
ratus comes to a stand. Every organ of the body is in league with every 
other organ. Local benefits immediately become pubHc ones; what 
injures in one part, is a calamity to tlie whole. What the pathologists 
call * sympathetic affections * result from this reciprocal dependence. 

Our life contains a thousand springs. 
And ends if one start wrong ; 

Strange that a harp of thousand strings 
Should keep in tone so long ! 
It is not that the heart and lungs are all, but that the arrest of the 
action of these two, or of either of them, inevitably and most rapidly 
brings life to a termination. 

* Plato, whose doctrines were undoubtedly founded upon fragments of primeeval 
revelation, preserved by the priesthoods, describes V^X7 or life, as the result of 
ayadov and vovs^ Good and Intellect. 
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46. We maj understand something of this wonderful sympathy, and 
the concurrent synergy of the several organs of the hody, by considering 
the relations of the sensesj as intimated to our daily consciousness. 
Not one of the senses can be exercised without suggesting to the mind 
acts and objects which belong to one or more of their colleagues, and 
the highest pleasures we enjoy through their medium are those which 
result from our being able to use some two or three of them at once. 
The waterfall we love not only to see, but to hear, and not only to hear, 
but to see. The eye helps the palate to the higher enjoyments of food, 
and the nose to be more gratified with the smeU of flowers. Who ever 
looks on the smooth cheek of a little child without seeking an enhanced 
pleasure in patting it ? From the same facts, brought to bear in another 
direction, may we learn how it is that undue indulgence in any sensu- 
ality enslaves the whole being, and gradually chains a man's every 
thought and wish to the adopted habit of the sense given way to. 

47. Without derogating from the supremacy of the circumstance of 
Breathing, as the external sign of life, death may proximately be 
referred, in all cases, to facts connected either with the heart or with 
the lungs. We die, proximately, either because the blood has lost 
energy or volume, or because the atmospheric air is insufficiently 
inspired. The remote causes of death are thousand-fold. They are 
connected, directly and indirectly, with every solid and fluid in the body, 
and will only be determined, therefore, when pathology is a perfect 
science. What we are now considering, are simply the circumstances 
which complete the series between the remote causes and death itself. 
Thus, in regard to the blood. It is from the blood that every tissue and 
organ of the body is built up ; and as these are continually wasting 
away, there is a proportionate demand made upon the foimtain from 
which they are to be repaired. Now if the needful supply of appro- 
priate food for the blood be withheld, — for it is because the blood 
hungers and thirsts that we feel impelled to eat and drink,* of course the 
blood itself diminishes. The quantity becomes too much reduced to 
circulate vigorously, and to meet the demands of the wasted tissues, 
and the body gradually withers away. This is most obviously shewn in 
the lingering and miserable death induced by starvation. But it is 
common also as the result of certain diseases, which prevent the digestive 
organs from assimilating a sufficient amount of food to maintain the 
required quantity and quality of blood. The parts of the body which 

• That the formation of hlood is the use of food, appears to have heen a very 
early conclusion. *The gods,' says Homer, * neither eat food, nor drink the 
purple wine, wherefore they are bloodless*' — Iliad v. 341. 
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require most blood, are the nervous centres. If there be a deficiency of 
blood, or if there be anj thing abnormal in its condition, it is here, 
accordingly, in the nervous centres, that the consequence is most serious. 
Torpor of all the functions comes on, the sufferer sits still, totally apa- 
thetic, and at last he dies of sheer strengthlessness. So with death 
proximately connected with the lungs. In order to be kept in a healthy, 
energetic state, the blood requires not only to be fed, but to be freely 
aerated. The pabula of life, say the physiologists, are food and air. In 
this latter institution consists the wife-like, trustful dependence of the 
heart upon the lungs ; and the benign, provident care which the lungs 
exercise towards the heart. The aeration takes place in the lungs, whither 
the blood conveys itself for the purpose, arriving sick and weary, but 
returning invigorated and glad. The arrival of the vitiated blood is 
signalled by certain nerves to the meduUa oblongata, * — and in an 
instant, obedient to an imperious order sent back through certain 
other nerves, the diaphragm and muscles of the ribs expand the 
chest, and thus enlarge its cavity. This would cause a vacuum, did 
not a quantity of air rush down, filling the lungs, and aerating the await- 
ing blood. Then the various muscles renew their play, but this time 
so as to contract instead of expand the chest; the lungs «a»pire, 
instead of inspiring, and the series of actions constituting a respi- 
ration is completed. This is what goes on in health. But if 
disease of some kind reduce the natural power of breathing, suffi- 
cient fresh air is not taken in to meet the wants of the blood, the 
balance of actions is upset, and the body dies. In cholera, accord* 
ing to one theory of this direful malady, although the blood circulates 
freely, and the patient breathes as in health ; from some unknown cause 
connected with the nervous system, the blood fails to become aerated. 
The discolouration of the body is attributed to its super-carbonized 
condition, f Violent deaths similarly come either of arrested circula- 
tion, as in the case of bleeding to death, and death by lightning ; or of 
arrested respiration, as in strangulation, stifiing, and suffocation by 

* The medulla oblongata is the uppermost part of the spinal cord, or rather an 
organ intermediate between the spinal cord and the true brain. Being contained 
within the skull, it is classed with the parts of the brain. It is one of the most 
important organs of the body. 

+ Cholera, says others, appears to kill by separating the serum and the crassa- 
mentum of the blood. The former runs off by the bowels ; the latter clogs the 
minute vessels, and causes the discoloration. Assuming this to be the true 
theory, it is a no less beautiful illustration that death is induced by the rupture of 
a complementaiy dualism. 
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drowning, or by inhaling noxious Tapoors, such as the fumes of char- 
coal. A violent blow on the head, affecting the brain ; or upon the 
stomach, affecting the ganglionic centres, although unattended by frac- 
ture, kills by the shock to the nervous system, which is instantaneously 
followed by stoppage both of the circulation and the breathing. Both 
of these great functions of course require that the nervous system 
should be in good order, and thus, in tnudng death to its profounder 
causes, we find that we cannot stop till in the presence of that mighty 
sphynx, the brain. The following table of the proximate causes of 
death is kindly furnished me by my friend, Dr. Heniy Browne, of the 
Manchester Royal School of Medicine. It will be seen that he at once 
recognizes the great division that has been adverted to; and in the 
spirit of true philosophy, reconciles what in different authors appear to 
be conflicting views, though essentially the same. 
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48. Like the air, the blood has been associated with life from the earliest 
ages. In Hades, says Homer, the shades can neither speak, nor recog- 
nize the living, except they first drink blood. But it does not appear 
ever to have been used as a name for life. This has been the pre- 
rogative of the Air, just as the human race, though bom of woman, 
and nourished by her, is proudly called Man. The only approach to 
such use is in such phrases as to ' shed blood,* meaning to kill ; and 
cdling death by the name of * the sword.* An oath with the ancient 
Scythians was * by wind and sword,* meaning * by life and death.' Con- 
founding animal life vdth spiritual life, some of the ancients, as Empe- 
docles and Critias, regarded the blood as the * seat of the soul.* Modem 

* The term asphyxia is often misapplied to breathlessness. Properly, it 
denotes nothing more than the cessation of the pulse, (r<l>v^is» 

f See on the proximate causes of death, and its phenomena, as above briefly 
set forth, the excellent Outlines of Physiology and Pathology of Dr. Alison. 
Edinburgh, 1853. 
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philosophy may laugh at them for it, but it was a belief in no wise more 
unreasonable than the still current one which locates it in the brain,* 
The physicians of the same epochs, as Hippocrates and Galen, wl^o 
supposed the blood to be the seat of life, likewise assigned to it all dis- 
eases. Later, but no more tenable, is the doctrine that the blood holds 
a separate and independent life. According to this hypothesis the blood 
is an animal; an amorphous one, certainly, but still an animal; an 
animal within an animal. An independent life dwells in the blood 
no more than in the bones. Nowhere in nature do we find distinct 
receptacles of organic life conjoined in one frame. Such a conjunction 
is not only never met with, but incompatible with every law of order, f 
The * life of the blood,' * molecular life,' &c., are all referable to the one 
general or 'somatic* life, which is their continent. How much has 
been made of the inspired command, * Flesh with the life thereof, 
which is the blood thereof, shall ye not eat,' need not here be told. The 
prohibition properly signifies that as life is the sublimest and holiest of all 
things, even its material symbol is to be respected. J The dignity which 
has in all ages been connected with Red, as a colour, probably owes its 
ascription, in part at least, to the sanctity of that of which blood is the sign 
and emblem. What the blood is to the body, truth is to the mind. This 
is why blood is so frequently used in Scripture as a figure for Truth. 
Destitute of the knowledge of truth, the soul is like a carcase. Occupied 
by profaned or perverted truth, its image is a body poisoned and rotting 
under the deadly venom of corrupt blood. Filled with truth as it comes 
from God through his Word, the soul alone truly lives. All that is said 
in the prophets about blood, is spoken in reference to the truth as 
enunciated by our Lord. All that is commended to us for daily 
observance, such as trusting in the blood of Christ, which cleanseth from 
all sin, and washing our robes in the blood of the Lamb, refers to the 

* Descartes centred the soul in the pineal gland, a small, heart-shaped mass 
of greyish matter, about the size of a pea, situated between the cerebrum 
and the cerebellum, and the only part of the brain which is single. But the 
singleness is more apparent than real, coming of the exquisite conjunction of 
two symmetrical* halves. Parts situated on the mesial line of the body are always 
single, as the uvula, and various bones. See his Fassiones Anima, Prima Pars, 
Art 31 et seq. 

+ See, in condemnation of the hypothesis that the blood holds an independent 
life, Bell's Anatomy and Physiology of the Human Body, vol. 1, p. 519. 1816. 

} Authors who may be usefully consulted on the subject, are Grotius, Curcel- 
laeus, and Delany, in his * Revelation examined with Candour.' Most of the 
observatious of the last named are given by Adam Clarke in his Commentaiy on 
the Acts. See also Spencer De Legihus Hebraorum, Lib. i. Cap. 10, 
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precepts and examples of Him, ' in whom dwelleth all the fulness of the 
Godhead bodily, who is the Way, the Truth, and the Life,' and the result 
therefrom upon our own hearts. * Shedding blood * in Scripture rarely 
means to kill a man, in the physical sense, but to deprive him of the 
blood which is the life of the soul, — a far more giievous injury. Scripture 
has very little to say about the bodies of men. It addresses itself to their 
souls. It uses the language of the material world, but intends spiritual 
ideas ; the latter being intelligible to our present state only through the 
medium of the material objects which envelope us. A man is * slain by 
the sword ' when he is despoiled of the truth that has previously actuated 
him, and seduced into falsities and their concurrent evils and miseries. 
What a fine fable is that of old Tiresias, who alone of all mankind, 
records the Odyssey, had never lied, and for this reason, alone, in the 
regions of the departed, was wise and truly great 



Chapter VIII. 

49. Grand as are the capacities and offices of the blood, it remains in- 
contestably true that without continuous supplies of fresh air it can do 
nothing. We are for ever referred back to Respiration, as the prime 
characteristic of a healthy, living creature. The assimilation of food 
may be suspended for a time ; but, in all the higher classes of animals 
at least, respiration must go steadily on, or the creature dies. Only in 
the abnormal condition called syncope, and in hybernation, are there 
exceptional phenomena. Not only is life as a whole, inseparable from 
respiration, but every variety in the manifestation of life. Where res- 
piration is vigorous, as in the feathered tribes, life is energetic ; where 
it is feeble, as in the reptile, life is slow. Respiration must not 
be supposed peculiar to animals possessing lungs. The mechanism 
of respiration in such is to be regarded merely as the highest develop- 
ment of a respiratory apparatus. It holds the first place because it 
is the mechanism by which the greatest quantity of oxygen can be 
taken into the system. Numbers of animals have no lungs, com- 
monly so called. Many have no special respiratory organs whatever. 
They breathe nevertheless. Such are jelly-fishes, parasitic worms, 
and the lowest forms of Crustacea. In these, respiration takes place 

E 
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through the madiimi of tb€ skin. Not that this is a new arrangement 
for breathing, now for the first time met with. Animab possessing » 
special apparatus have cutaneous respiration. Man has it. But in such 
it is auxUiary. There is no difference in prmciple between respiration 
effected through special apparatus, and respiration carried on through the 
skin. It is a difference simply of vigour and c<Hnpleteness, the oxygen 
being admitted over an infinitely larger sui'&ee in lungs, than when it 
has to make its way through the integuments. 

50. The form of the special breathing apparatus, when present, is no 
less diversified than that of the creatures themselves; and in all it is beau- 
tifully adapted to the specific habits of the animal. The most curious 
forms, as might be anticipated, are found in aquatic creatures. The 
position also of the respiratory apparatus, i.e. internal or external, is, 
generally speaking, regulated by the medium in which the animal is 
intended to live, on land, or in water. Terrestrial animals, breathing 
air in its gasiform condition, have internal breathing apparatus ; aquatic 
animals, collecting it from the water, have the apparatus in or near the 
surface. By virtue of these arrangements, neither class of animal can 
endure exchange of natural location. The bird and the mammal drown 
if submerged in water ; the fish drowns if exposed to the atmosphere. 
This is, in the former case, because water cannot furnish an adequate 
supply of atmospheric air; in the latter, because the respiratory organs, 
from their external position, rapidly become dry by evaporation. Aquatic 
animals which have them partially covered, live longer out of water than 
those which have them exposed. The activity of life, in aquatic as well 
as in terrestrial animals, is universally in the ratio of the development of 
their respiratory apparatus. The energetic habits of fishes and the higher 
Crustacea, such as crabs and lobsters, correspond with the higher develop- 
ment of their breathing organs ; the comp6u:atively sluggish life of the 
moUusca, the annelida, and the branchial amphibia, corresponds with the 
accompanying lower development. A creature possessing both pulmonary 
and cutaneous respiration^ but able to live by cutaneous respiration only, 
if prevented from breathing through the lungs, sinks into the sluggish- 
ness and inactivity which characterize the animals it is then levelled 
with in regard to qualification for breathing.* 

51. Taking place even where lungs or other special apparatus may 
not be present, it follows that the essential part of the great process of 
Eespiration has a deeper seat than any single organ can furnish. In its 

• See for illustrations, an excellent paper on Kespiration, by Dr. Sibson, 
in the Transactions of the Provincial Medical and Surgical Association, Vol. 17, 
1850. 
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tgsential nature, Respiration is concurrent and oo-extensive with the 
Circulation, so that its seat is the entire fabric ; and itself a far grander 
performance than the mere inhalation of fresh air through the air-passages. 
Every separate act of respiration comprises not only (\^here lungs are 
present) the two pulmonary processes of inspiration and exspiration, but 
the pocesses winch take place in eveiy part of the body to which the 
newly-inhaled oxygen is conveyed, and from which the carbonic acid 
thrown out in exspiration, is collected. Where Itmgs are not present, 
the history is identically the same, minus the pulmonary processes. 
What, then, is this aeration of the blood ? What the essential part of 
respiration ? By respiration, oxygen is introduced to every part of the 
body, carbon removed from every part, and the chemical process which 
goes on daring the formation of the carbonic acid in which the carbon 
is earned away, is attended by the extrication of * animal heat' Here, 
then, are three purposes served ; renovation of the blood, purification of 
it, and sustentation of temperature. Not that ' animal heat,' even as 
commonly so understood, comes exclusively of the combustion concuiv 
FBit with respiration. The evolution of animal heat is largely dependent 
on the nervous energy. The lower the nervous energy of an animal, the 
lower is its temperature ; the higher the ntt'vous -energy, the higher is 
its temperature. It is not the larger or smaller nervous system which is 
thus operative, but the higher or lower nervous energy. Dr. Carpenter, 
in his large work on comparative physiology, gives eveiy kind of proof 
and illustration. Mr. Newport's papers on the temperature and res- 
piration of insects, published in the Philosophical Transactions for 
1885 and 1837, may also be usefully consulted. 'Animal heat,' in the 
popular use of the phrase, is not animal heat after all. What is so 
termed by the j^ysiologists is as purely * mineral ' heat as any that 
radiates from inanimate fire or candle. Animal heat, properly so called, 
is the zeal which urges the creature to the active exercise of its powers. 
There could not be a particle in the body of what is commonly but 
erroneously so designated, if the Divine Life did not already warm it 
with this, the true animal heat. That which the mere combustion i€ 
oxygen and carbon introduces is but supplementary and contingent. 
Under all phenomena hes a profounder cause than chemistry or anatomy 
can point out. The Divine Life everywhere takes the initiative ; the 
apparent causes are secondary, and are operative only as resting on 
it as a substratum. It should be noted, too, that the lower we descend 
in the scale of being, the more do those apparent, sciraitific causes seem 
disused. While, for instance, the higher animals have Iheir Wood pro- 
pelled by the muscular engine we call the heart, in many of the lower 
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kinds, and in plants, there is no such engine, yet the circulation iiefvei^ 
theless goes on. 

62. Respiration does more than bring in oxygen, and cany away 
carbon. It is itself a feeder of the body, with good aliment or with 
bad, according to the kind of atmosphere we inhale. The air is no 
mere compound of oxygen, nitrogen, and carbon, as such. ' It is a pro- 
duct elaborated from all the kingdoms of nature ; the seasons are its 
education ; it is passed through the fingers of every herb and tree. 
Whoever looks upon it as one unvaried thing, is like a dreamer playing 
with the words animal kingdom, vegetable kingdom, and so forth, and 
forgetting that each comprises many genera, innumerable species, and 
individuals many times innumerable. The air is a cellarage of aerial 
wines, the heaven of the spirits of the plants and flowers, which are 
safely kept there till called for by the lungs and skin. The assumption 
that the oxygen is the all, is ungrateful for the inhabitant of any land 
whose fields are fresh services of fragrance from county to county and 
from year to year/ All the virtues of the groimd and of vegetation are 
in the atmosphere by exhalation ; it is a kind of solution of some of 
everything that the world contains, and from it, as from a fountain, all 
come into the lungs and circulation- Not only does man live in the 
world, but the world, as to its essences, is contained within himself^ 
literally as weU as correspondentially. Thus is our assertion not a 
meaningless one, that all nature subsidizes and ministers to the blood of 
man. The ruins of the air, when chemistry has pulverized it, may be 
no more than what a brief formula of Roman letters will express ; but 
its influence on us, while unmolested, comes of a compositeness that no 
art can emulate. * Change of air* is something more to the sick man 
than change of oxygen, and on the other side of the picture are the 
dark, sad mysteries of air^conveyed infections, and the endless evils 
produced by confined, ill-ventilated, abiding places. The body is not 
the only suflferer from such. Though vice and pure air may be found in 
company, virtue and foul air are incompatibles. The temper of a pubho 
meeting is often influenced by the condition of the air which it i» 
breathing ; and to talk of a moral atmosphere is not altogether a figure 
of speech. Sanitary Associations do well in teaching that the life is the 
blood, and that without pure air, healthy blood is but a name. Besides 
the quasi-chemical use of the air in respiration, there is a use also in 
the mechanical act of breathing it. There is no life where there is no 
motion, and there is no vital motion but where Air is passing to and fro, 
or indirectly actuating. The lungs are the first to move under its 
impulse ; the heart beats time to them ; the brain falls as often as we 
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inspire, and rises ^th every exspiration. In a child under two jears 
old, the latter may be felt as plainly as the pulse. Place jour hand low 
down on the body, and there too is found constant and consentaneous 
movement with the lungs. Respiration, in a word, keeps everything on 
the move, and as soon as it ceases^ comes the stagnation of death. 

63. The particular mode in which the air ministers to plant-life is 
found in the history of the growth or development of the vegetable 
structure. The great mass of the vegetable fabric is derived, not from 
the soil, but from the air which bathes the leaves. Doubtless, the plant 
sucks from the ground some portion of its food, especially that which is 
emphatically * mineral,' as lime, silica, and potash» whence the value of 
manures, and the difference produced by * good' and * bad' soils ; but it 
is at the cost of the carbonic acid, water and ammonia of the Atmos- 
phere, that it essentially lives. Much^ indeed, of what it proximately 
procures from underground, is properly atmospheric, because previously 
carried thither by the rain. How the atmosphere itself is supplied, we 
have already seen, namely, by the exhalations of living, and the decern- 
position of dead, organisms. Thousands of plants have no connection 
whatever with the earth, but grow upon the surface of other plants. 
Such are the beautiful aerial flowers called orchidcae, which, in their 
wild state, live from first to last, on the trees of their native forests, 
and demand an imitative location when brought into our hot-houses and 
conservatories. They are not like the misletoe, parcuites, — ^thieves of 
the substance of the tree they perch upon ; but simply * epiphytes,' — 
bird-like lodgers among the branches. With all such, accordingly, the 
atmosphere is the sole source of nourishment. Under the influence of 
light, the leaves, both of terrestrial and aerial plants, become the seats 
at once of respiration and assimilation. If leaves be not developed, as 
in the cactus, their place is supplied by the tender green skin of the 
general surface, which is then so modified as to perform the foliar 
functions. Carbon, nitrogen, and hydrogen are taken up, and oxygen is 
set free. Hence the leaves are well styled the * lungs ' of plants ; the 
lungs for their part, being animal trees clothed with innumerable foliage* 
The leafless plants may be compared with the animals whose respiration 
is wholly cutaneous. To enable respiration to take place, the cuticle of 
every leaf is pierced with innumerable pores, well called by the vegetable 
anatomist, stomates, since mouths they are, both in form and office* 
The most ordinary microscope will bring them into view, and shew a 
wonderful variety in their figure. 

54. Absorbing carbon, and liberating oxygen, which is the reverse of 
the animal process of respiration, plants are thus the great purifiers of 



